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ABSTRACT 

Recognizing that increasing pressure for greater 
accountability has accompanied recent economic changes, this book 
presents 11 articles on literacy evaluation and assessment. They are: 
(1) "Evaluation: A Political Issue" (Wendy Crebbin) ; (2) 
"Understanding Evaluation" (Kaye Lowe and Bill Bintz) ; (3) "A 
Difficult Balance: Whole Language in a Traditional US School" (Penny 
Freppon) ; (4) "System-Wide Assessment: Profiling Performance" (John 
Dwyer) (5) "Assessing the English Language Needs of ESL Students" 
(Lexie Mincham) ; (6) "The Primary Language Record: What We Are 
Learning in the UK" (Myra Barrs) ; (7) "Assessing Students' Writing: A 
Hands-On Guide from the Northern Territory" (Vivienne Hayward) ; (8) 
"Are Profiles Enough?" (Chrystine Bouf f ler); (9) "Side-by~Side: 
Responsive Evaluation in a Whole Language Classroom" (Jan Hancock); 
(10) "Parents and Assessment" (Ros Fryar and others); and (11) 
"Developing a Multidimensional Interactive Information Network" 
(Heather Fehring) . (SR) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Chrystine Bouffler 



JL/uring a recent conversation a colleague remarked, 'Has there ever been a 
time when the teaching of language was not controversial?' Given the political 
nature of literacy, the answer is almost certainly no, but in this instance my 
colleague was referring to the changes and debates that have marked the last 
twenty-five years of literacy education. In the 70s it was the issues of how we 
read, how we learn to read and how children should be taught to read. During 
the '80s writing was in the spotlight. The work of Donald Graves and later the 
systemic linguists ensured that debates about the teaching of writing would 
provide grist for the educational mill. Assessment and evaluation are already 
shaping up as the issue of the '90s. However, it is an issue set in a very differ- 
ent politi^'^l and economic climate, and whether it will be as passionately 
debated in educational circles remains to be seen. It certainly deserves more 
open discussion than it is currently getting. 

Putting this book together has been very much a learning experience for me. 
Contributors to the book, and to my learning, are first and foremost reflective 
teachers. Some have other jobs or other roles as consultants, tutors, education 
officers or researchers. All, from their particular perspectives, have focused 
and clarified issues. Some of these issues are theoretical and go right to the 
heart of all education and all educational assessment. Others relate to over- 
seas experience and what we can learn from it — still others to how teachers 
manage assessment in their classrooms. While each in its own way challenges 
traditional beliefs or practice, all must be seen within the context of social, 
economic and political developments both here and overseas. 

The terms assessment and evaluation are often used interchangeably. 
Strictly speaking, assessment is the process by which information is gathered, 
and evaluation is the process of interpreting that information. You will find 
that the various writers have used either one or other, or both terms. However, 
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they are so closely linked that you can scarcely have one without the other. At 
the risk of offending the purists, I have left the terms as the individual writers 
used them. 

The debates associated with assessment differ somewhat from those that 
have surrounded reading and writing because they are and will continue to be 
argued within the framework of a more overt political agenda. To put it simply, 
governments have a greater stake in assessment than they had in previous 
debates, and their interest has been sharpened by the present economic clim- 
ate. That is why there is an urgent need for teachers to become familiar with 
issues beyond those that pertain immediately to the classroom. Accordingly 
the aim of this book is to prompt informed debate, as well as to provide some 
examples of how teachers are dealing with assessment in their classrooms. 

To understand current developments in assessment, it is necessary to under- 
stand how the world of work has changed in the last ten or fifteen years, and 
what this has meant for education. Where once we had only a small percent- 
age of the work force in professional and semi-professional employment, with 
the rest in trades and unskilled or semi-skilled jobs, we now have a large 
increase in the number of professions and the people in them, with a marked 
decline in the number of skilled or semi-skilled jobs as technology takes over 
in this sector. In short, there has been a pronounced upward shift in the over- 
all job profile. People who would have been office workers and tradespeople 
ten to fifteen years ago are now teachers, nurses, engineers, computer experts 
and so on. 

This has had a number of consequences for education. The most obvious is 
that students are staying on at school longer and need to attain higher levels of 
literacy and numeracy. A less obvious consequence is the public perception 
that standards have declined and that schools are failing. It is not difficult to 
see hovv' such a perception has developed. Let us assume that the general 
distribution of ability among the population is much the same in 1990 as it was 
in 1970. If we also assume for argument's sake that 10% of the population 
went to universities in 1970, and 20% in 1990 (the figures are hypothetical), 
we can agree it is inherently unlikely that the 10-20% will be just as able as the 
0-10%. What is happening is that people are comparing different sections of 
the population and inferring that standards have declined because many of 
the students at universities today are not as good as they were in 1970. This 
kind of argument is being repeated in other walks of life. Administrators 
seeking to employ office staff are fishing \a a different pool today, yet they 
blame schools because those they have to choose from do not possess the 
abilities of office workers of the 70s. There is no doubt that we need to look 
closely at what is going on in schools, but it is unfair to criticise educators for 
what is beyond their control. 

The perception of declining standards has been coupled with a decline in 
employment as a result of the depression. Money is tight and governments 
feel more accountable for their spending. They want better educational value 
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for the dollars spent on education. They want to know that standards are 
improving, which means assessing the performance of their education 
systems. There have been other significant factors in the push for system-wide 
assessment (not least the emerging climate of economic rationalism), but it is 
not my intention to pursue them here — except to say that the push for ac- 
countability and assessment is world-wide, as a number of the following 
chapters will demonstrate. 

Assessment is an integral part of teaching. Although there is no doubt that 
teachers are best placed to make judgements about children's learning, in the 
past they have commonly relied on standardised forms of assessment. Indeed, 
in circumstances where they needed to report to the system or to parents, they 
often had very little choice. Now, however, the expertise of teachers in mak- 
ing judgements has been recognised in alternate forms of assessment, which 
are presently being mandated. This move away from standardised testing to a 
system of profiling is potentially a very positive development, providing that 
teachers are informed about the issues and have developed a thorough under- 
standing of language and literacy. 

I believe it is vital that teachers control the use of profiles: otherwise the 
profiles will control what is taught. In NSW external tests are used as a means 
of gathering information about the system, and this is already affecting what is 
taught in classrooms. There is a danger that profiling will turn out to be little 
different in this regard. Many, particularly politicians, believe that would not 
be a bad thing. They have a view of knowledge and learning which Crebbin 
describes as a consumption view, and Lowe & Bintz refer to as a transmission 
model. However, teachers who wish to see children in charge of their own 
learning, and themselves as facilitators and supporters of that learning, are 
likely to have a different view of knowledge and of assessment. 

While nobody would deny that governments and systems have a legitimate 
right to assess — indeed Dwyer argues that there are very good reasons why 
they should do so — the question is whether the same form of assessment can 
satisfy the needs of all groups. Dwyer and Mincham both believe that profiling 
has the potential to provide information to the individual teacher and io the 
system. On the other hand, Lowe & Bintz argue that the search for a single 
evaluation model is futile, since those concerned have different views of 
knowledge, literacy and learning and require different kinds of information. 
In a complementary case study, Freppon describes the situation of a teacher 
trying to reconcile her own assessment needs and the divergent demands of 
her school system. 

Governments and systems need aggregated information. They are con- 
cerned with the overall picture, not with individuals. The process of gathering 
the necessary information must be cost-effective, and it must allow for 
comparisons to be made from year to year if improvements are to be demon- 
strated. It is in this process of aggregation and the likely development of 
national standards that problems will arise for classroom teachers unless they 
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have a clear understanding of language and literacy. Although coming to 
different conclusions about a single model of evaluation, both Dwyer and 
Lowe & Bintz also argue strongly for such understanding. Without it there is 
no basis for teachers' judgements except the profiles themselves, which then 
become the determinants of the curriculum rather than frameworks for 
viewing learning. This is even more likely to happen if we move to national 
standards. 

Mincham provides insights into how some profiles have been developed in 
her account of the evolution of procedures for assessing ESL learners in South 
Australia. She refers particularly to the need to develop some common assess- 
ment standards, which highlights a corresponding need for professional 
development and support for teachers. The UK experiences described by 
Barrs have some important things to say about the implementation of profiling 
and its potential for curriculum change which we would do well to heed in 
Australia. Among them, again, is the need for teacher support and profess- 
ional development. This is something teachers must collectively insist upon if 
they encounter political pressure to implement profiling in a hurry. 

Given that profiling in some form or other has been established in most 
states, the question arises as to how teachers can collect and use information 
in ways that both assist classroom learning and enable them to report first to 
the major stakeholders, the students and their parents or caregivers, and then 
to the system. Hayward describes the ^tools' or understandings a teacher must 
have in order to implement system-wide assessment. She focuses on the 
assessment of writing as part of the profiling of literacy development in the 
Northern Territory. 

Both Bouffler and Hancock focus on specific classroom behaviours to show 
how information gathered from day-to-day activities can form the basis of the 
evaluation necessary for the development of a student's profile. Bouffler 
looks at the Victorian Literacy Profiles and highlights the importance of a 
theoretical framework for their use. She argues that no externally imposed 
system of assessment is enough to meet the needs of the classroom teacher. 
Hancock demonstrates how the teacher can become a researcher. By focusing 
on one particular aspect of her reading program (Sustained Silent Reading), 
she was able to develop a system for gathering information about aspects of 
the reading behaviour of her students and to monitor their development. She 
was also able to involve them in the process. 

There is good reason to involve not only students but their parents or 
caregivers in the assessment process. If children are to be in control of their 
own learning, they need to develop the capacity to assess themselves. And if 
teachers are to retain control of what goes on in their classrooms, they need to 
be more open and articulate about their classroom practices, particularly with 
parents. Parents who understand what is going on in their child's classroom 
are likely to be more supportive of the teacher, both in their acceptance of 
classroom practice and in public debate. The advantage of parental support 
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becomes evident in the chapter by Fryar, Johnston & Leaker, which describes 
how they are able to bring all their assessment together in a way that involves 
teacher, students and parents. I believe that teachers will find this chapter 
particularly helpful in assisting with the classroom implementation of assess- 
ment. 

It seems to me that there are many examples of good, well-grounded assess- 
ment practices to be found across Australia. The problem is how to identify 
them and bring them to public attention. It has long been a concern of mine 
that teachers are not sufficiently articulate and *up front' about what they are 
doing. They lack the confidence and assertiveness to take on their detractors. 
Fehring suggests a way to start to tackle this issue by using the potential of 
present technology to share good practice among teachers and bring it to the 
notice of the public. 

In the present volatile political and economic climate it is hard to predict 
what new demands will be made of schools and teachers in the rest of this 
decade. It is certain, however, that assessment will remain a dominant issue, 
not only in literacy but in education generally. For teachers of literacy it is also 
likely to give a new focus to many of the issues of the '70s and '80s. 



-| EVALUATION: 
I A POLITICAL ISSUE 



Wendy Crebbin 



In June 1988 a statement in the ''ictorian P^ren/ predicted that monitoring 
school and student achievement would become increasingly important over 
the next few years. It proved to be prophetic. Since then there has been a 
proliferation of assessment and evaluation documents (such as language and 
maths profiles in nearly every state), and continuing movement towards a 
national curriculum and national evaluation. 

In 1988 both leading political parties in Victoria had policies aimed at intro- 
ducing standardised testing to sample the reading, writing and numeracy of 
students at various grades. This was mirrored in the other states, particularly 
NSW, where Dr Metherell, then minister for education, announced that he 
would introduce literacy and numeracy testing for Years 3, 6 and 10. At the 
same time Mr Carlton, then federal opposition spokesman on education, was 
arguing for the introduction of standardised testing. He asserted that the lack 
of a satisfactory performance measurement, combined with lack of compet- 
ition between students, brought about a loss of incentive and a deterioration 
in performance, engendering personal insecurity in students and confusion 
amongst parents and the general public. 

The moves to introduce standardised testing were su;>ported by related 
arguments that there had been a rapid deterioration of educational standards 
in the 70s and '80s — to the point where Sheridan (1988a) could claim that the 
result is one of the worst educational systems in the developed world and one 
with the least serious monitoritig of its own standards. This view was echoed 
by opposition politicians and in newspapers throughout the country, where 
repeated calls for external objective measures of educational achievement 
were being reported. Along with the call for progressive testing went a de- 
mand for the development of minimum standards to be achieved by students 
before leaving school. 
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Sheridan's sustained attack on education in the Australian (26 March and 9 
July 1988) made claims that many readers were unfortunately only too willing 
to accept. He claimed that teachers were not working hard enough, that 
students were lazy and knew less than they did in the 70s, that the prevailing 
approach to education was anti-intellectual and anti-achievement, and that 
the way to address these problems was through competitive assessment. 
Although there was much to challenge in his argument and assertions, people 
accepted them because of their *commonsense' ring. The type of commonsense 
which White (1981, p. 48) describes as an uncritical and largely unconsjcious 
way of perceiving and understanding the world often colours the way we 
view education, lenvJing writers like Sheridan an authority in the eyes of the 
public which they do not dei '^rve. 

Although more recently the issue of standardised testing has been taken off 
the agenda for public debate, pushes towards it still continue behind the 
scenes. However, the changes have provoked some reaction from education 
groups, such as the Australian Curriculum Studies Association (McTaggart 
1991), because the 'commonsense* views argued for by politicians are not the 
only way of thinking about educational assessment and evaluation. There is, 
in fact, a range of different views, based on different assumptions and differ- 
ent ideologies about the purposes of education, the contribution of teachers, 
and what kinds of knowledge students should be learning. Two such views 
are particularly worth considering here: the traditional or consumption view, 
and the constructivist approach. Each is political because each is part of a 
complex set of assumptions about society and human relationships. 

Both approaches think of knowledge as a source of power, and both would 
argue that their way of organising school learning promotes social justice and 
equity through the development of knowledge. But their interpretation of the 
nature and sources of that knowledge and equity are very different. 

The consumption view of knowledge, favoured by those who promote 
external objective measurement of learning, basic skill levels and standards, 
sees knowledge as a product to be consumed. It is based on assumptions that 
there is a 'body of knowledge' which all students must learn, which is value- 
free, objective and independent of time or place, and which can be served up 
by the teacher in discrete units. Such knowledge is usually fragmented, 
separate from the 'real-life' experiences of students and controlled by others. 
None the less 1 suspect that many of us learned to accept a schooling envir- 
onment with a one-way communication of knowledge, where the teacher was 
the expert in the classroom, and where neither teachers nor students had 
much control over the content to be learned because it was usually bound up 
in pre-established yearly programs, timetables and textbooks. 

In the consumption view of schooling, justice and equity are available to all 
who are willing to compete for the rewards due to high achievers. The onus 
for achievement is on the individual, and learning and teaching achievement 
is evaluated in terms of people's capacity to comply with and strive for pre- 
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determined goals — goals which are external to the learner, and frequently to 
the teacher as well. We are all familiar with the kinds of quantitative measure- 
ment within relatively fixed categories which go under the names of tests or 
exams. They have been traditionally applied to this kind of learning to see 
how much knowledge individuals have consumed. The behaviour required of 
the learner (and the teacher) is passive consumption, conformity to external 
pressures and controls, and competition between people of unequal 
capacities. Furthermore, through the social relations which obtain in 
consumption-guided classrooms, teachers and learners are inculcated with a 
particular world view, as theorists such as Giroux (1982), Apple (1982) and 
Freire (1985) have suggested. 

The particular world view that accepts knowledge as a product which can be 
competed for and evaluated according to pre-determined criteria also accepts 
that learning can be subjected to managerial values, such as accountability 
and efficiency. Accordingly, in this view, it is possible to make comparisons 
between and across different settings, schools and children, without consider- 
ing any social differences which may exist between them. 

By contrast, supporters of the constructivist view of knowledge contend that 
much of what has traditionally been taught in schools has no intrinsic value, 
and that there is no sustainable argument to justify giving that particular 
knowledge a privileged position in our society today. They also suggest that it 
is difficult to justify the existing discrete divisions between 'subject areas' as 
well as the claims about a 'body of knowledge'. One of their criticisms of the 
consumption approach to testing is that students are not only assessed and 
evaluated in terms of their capacity to reproduce knowledge, but are 
frequently labelled according to their assumed capacity, so that in time the 
labels come to define the person. Thus, in a process of blaming the victim, 
students' failures are always attributed to deficiencies in them, rather than to 
any defect in the system. 

The constructivist view has not only a very different idea about knowledge, 
but a different political agenda for schooling too. Its proponents argue that 
education should aim to improve everyone's life chances by promoting 
fairness and equal consideration for all groups in the community, rather than 
training people to accept control, conformity and competition (Bates 1983; 
Freire 1977). Throughout Australia, wherever integrated curriculum, whole 
language or process writing approaches are used as they were originally con- 
ceived, people will L familiar with the kinds of learning approaches used in 
constructivist education, v.^'^n if they are not familiar with the label. 

In the constructivists' view, al! knowledge is understood to be value-laden 
because it has evolved within particular social, historical and political 
contexts. They also believe that people come to understand their world by 
experiencing it and actively thinking about it. Learning, they maintain, is a 
social activity related to concrete experiences in which shared meanings are 
developed. The differing cultures, social differences and differences in 
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learning patterns which each person involved brings to the experience are all 
accepted as part of the shared reality. Within this, the constructivist recognises 
that ability is not one-dimensional either, but is linked to personal and social 
factors, such as race, sex, individual characteristics and social background, 
and can be demonstrated in many ways (Apple 1982; Ladson-Billings 1991). 
The roles of teachers and learners are therefore active; they all share in the 
learning, and in setting broad goals which all students will attain. The class- 
room is a place where students learn to express their own attitudes, feelings 
and interests, and where the knowledge learned is seen to be relevant to their 
needs and interests. Constructivist t^^achers are not concerned about having 
their students achieve a uniform end product, or having all children of a par- 
ticular age performing the same task. They are working in complex, diverse 
and subtle ways to enhance each student's uniqueness. To evaluate such 
learnings requires a whole range of multidimensional measures, along with 
individual monitoring of students' learning experiences and their ongoing 
development of cognitive, creative and social competencies. 

As I have suggested previously, the language of both the consumption and 
constructivist views of knowledge and learning have currency within our 
schools today, and some of the literacy profiles being used are open to inter- 
pretation from either. I have seen the Victorian profiles, for example, being 
used by a constructivist teacher to encourage the kind of learning she wished 
to develop with her students, and a teacher with a consumption approach 
using the same profiles to evaluate her students. In the first case, the student 
and teacher looked at the student's profile as a means of setting future learn- 
ing goals, whilst, in the second, the teacher alone made decisions about the 
students' levels of attainment. It is likely that the profiles in other states are 
open to similarly differing interpretations. 

I believe that teachers need to become aware of the ideological differences 
between the different teaching approaches because the differences are not a 
matter of degree — small changes or bigger changes — they are, as I have 
argued, differences in understandings about knowledge, teachers and learn- 
ers and the power relationships between them. At the moment few teachers 
question the conflict between the two very different views of teaching and 
learning I have outlined. Perhaps it is because, for many teachers, their lived 
reality takes place within the tension of a dual role — of being both a class- 
room facilitator and a public evaluator of learning. They are daily trying to 
balance the needs of their students and the pressures and 'needs' of the 
education system in which they work. It is also possible that teachers do not 
recognise the ideological conflict underlying their teaching practices because, 
in my view, there has been very little, if anything, in their training courses to 
enable them to unpack the political assumptions or the social impact of 
different teaching approaches. Here I use the term *politicar to mean far more 
than just government; rather it has to do with the total organisation of our 
society, its values and its social assumptions. For, as I have argued, teaching 
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approaches have specific value positions and make specific assumptions 
about the relationships of individuals within a society. Whichever teaching 
approach is used, it has the potential for lasting impact on students' lives. 

Regardless of such reasons, I suggest, as does FuUan (1991), that in the 
society of the '90s teachers need to become aware of the political position 
which they are taking in the ways they teach and assess their students. They 
also need to take a more active part in the political struggle to define their own 
and their students' roles for the future. If they do not, I fear that there is a great 
danger that it will be done for them, in arenas outside education and by 
people who have agendas similar to those expressed in the newspapers of 
1988 — that is, to use standardised testing as a device to attempt once again to 
increase the external controls over both students and teachers. 
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2 UNDERSTANDING 
EVALUATION 

Kaye Lowe & Bill Bintz 



While it is necessary to be cautious in assuming parallels between Australian 
and American education systems, we believe that insights provided by 
American experience can be useful in helping to understand developing 
trends in evaluation in Australia. A recent national conference on assessment 
held at Indiana University provided some important insights into the current 
state of evaluation in the United States. At this conference it became clear that 
there is an increasing number of stakeholders struggling to have a voice — 
indeed, vying for control over evaluation and how it is realised in schools. 
This growing number of stakeholders includes students, teachers, parents, 
administrators, policy makers, politicians, test makers, employers, and even 
real estate agents. 

Defining evaluation 

Just what is evaluated and how the evaluation is carried out depends on the 
projected audience. We became more aware as the conference progressed, 
and emotions ran high, that not only was each group vying for control, but 
each had a different agenda. These diverse and conflicting agendas are 
reflected in the following sample of questions taken from conference 
transcripts. 

From a reading/language theorist: 

How can you have reliability in assessment if it isn 't the same ever}f day? 
This question presupposes the need for assessment to be scientifically 
based, with the emphasis on producing consistent and reliable results. 

From a test developer: 

How do you report the outcomes of alternative assessment at a state or 
national level? This question assumes the need to convert qualitative data 
into statistical information. 
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From a policy maker: 

How can v;e get reflective instruction and curriculum or teacher judge- 
ment reflected in an efficient and useable form in the monitoring 
function of assessment? [sxc] The question appears to assume that evalu- 
ation is a monitoring activity that can be condensed to a numerical value. 

From a real estate agent: 

How can I identify which schools scored the highest on a literacy test in 
order to use that information to lure the prospective home buyer? Many 
parents are also interested in the same question. It is not uncommon for 
families to consider the quality of schools when deciding where to live. 

It could be expected that at a conference in which participants represented 
many sectors of the community, there would be a multitude of ways of denn- 
ing and justifying evaluation. However, it was obvious that even among 
language educators there was little consensus when it came to defining 
evaluation. To test this, we carried out a simple survey: we asked both faculty 
and students in the language education program at Indiana University to write 
a short response completing the statement Evaluation is The follow- 
ing extracts demonstrate the variety of responses we received. 

... looking at how things are going. 

... the means by which we value something. Evaluation is an active, inter- 
active, proactive aspect of learning, and in that sense it is synonymous 
with inquiry. 

... letting my students knoiv how well they have measured up to a set of 
criteria or standards. 

... assessing value, whether of an experience or a product, according to 
criteria which have been determined by interested parties, such as teach- 
ers, students, parents and community. 

... to investigate the outcome of a decision. 

The futile search for the evaluation model 

Tliis survey, together with our experiences as classroom teachers, convinced 
us that not even educators can agree on what constitutes evaluation. We have 
both witnessed and participated in the heated discussions that arise when it is 
suggested that the school report format be modified or discarded. On such 
occasions we have found ourselves involved not in a simple argument about 
updating a format, but in a clash of philosophies. What reporting formats 
attempt to do is to pull together a plurality of philosophies and make them fit 
within a singular model of evaluation. The eventual format — that -^/hich is viewed 
as most efficient and effective — is frequently norm-referenced and based on 
standardised testing. 
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It is clear that attempts to standardise evaluation, like efforts to develop a 
single report format, ignore two important considerations, 

1 Those involved often represent conflicting understandings of evaluation. 
These understandings, in turn, often represent different views about the 
nature of knowledge, literacy, learning, curriculum and teaching. For 
example, those advocating a 'transmission model of learning' — a model 
which presupposes that there is a predetermined body of knowledge to be 
mastered, and that learning best occurs w^hen this knowledge is broken 
down into discrete units — are guided by a very different set of assumptions 
about evaluation from those who adhere to a ^holistic perspective'. Harste 
(1989, p. 247) highlights the major difference: 

According to whole langimge advocates, knowledge is created through 
social interaction; it is not something 'out there to be transmitted' ... 
teaching is not so much transmission as collaboration. 

2 Devising a singular model of evaluation that will meet the needs of all 
stakeholders is not only impractical but impossible. After all, no model can 
answer all the questions asked by all those concerned with evaluation — and 
yet we continue to look for one. Equally we try to perfect answers without 
considering the validity of the questions. Everybody naturally assumes that 
they are asking the 'right' questions, but, as we have argued, what is right 
depends on the audience and purpose for the evaluation. The search for the 
model of evaluation is perpetuated by those for whom a single model is of 
most benefit. Government agencies, politicians and publishers require 
manageable, malleable data, and the statistical results of standardised tests 
provide instant answers. However, the significance of these results to the 
classroom teacher and their impact on classroom practice is of secondary 
importance to such groups. 

Research in the USA by Carey (1988) concluded that teachers, generally, 
were unsure why standardised tests were administered, and not one teacher in 
the survey of over two hundred was found to use the results of this kind of 
evaluation for any curricular or instructional purpose. An even more discour- 
aging claim was made by Cohen (1989, p. 16), who contended that: 

Testing procedures already implemented widely in the USA and the UK 
have not only failed dismally to have any positive effects on school per- 
formance; they have also had disastrously toxic effects by producing a 
negative set of impacts upon schools and their students. 

A model of evaluation formulated outside the learning situation cannot 
answer the kinds of questions that 'insiders' (i.e. teachers and students, those 
closest to the learning) are asking. Teachers and students ask questions that 
are individual, personalised and relate directly to instruction. At the classroom 
level a model of evaluation designed to encourage and support teachers in 
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asking their own inquiry questions, and then to develop tools for answering 
them, is not only vital but urgent. For trends indicate that power to determine 
what will be evaluated, how the evaluation will be done, how the findings will 
be interpreted and to whom they will be disseminated, is increasingly being 
assumed by those 'outside* the classroom. Yet policy makers, politicians and 
administrators are not held directly accountable for the learning of those be- 
ing assessed, nor for the results of any evaluation. Teachers and students are, 
and as the primary stakeholders they are disempowered when 'what and how* 
decisions about evaluation are removed from their control. 

Striving for an ultimate model of evaluation not only limits the potential we 
have for learning from and about our students — it also binds the curriculum 
to what is being tested. In the United States there is a strong tendency to teach 
to the test. The curriculum is bound by test preparation, and tests tend to 
define what gets taught, how it is taught and what is judged as important. 
Decisions that carry significant consequences are closely aligned with test 
results. These decisions may include teachers' salaries, students' promotion 
and graduation, and college admission. While in Australia the situation varies 
between states, there is the potential in some states for test results to be used 
to measure the quality of schools and the competence of teachers, as well as 
student achievement. 

What does all this mean for the classroom teacher? We are convinced that it 
is becoming increasingly important for teachers to articulate their beliefs 
about learning, teaching and curriculum so that their model of evaluation both 
reflects and supports them. However, in formulating and articulating these 
beliefs, it would be all too easy to adopt a defensive stance; to become 
preoccupied with winning the evaluation battle. When this happens, we ceavSe 
gaining insights from those most closely involved in learning — the students. 
It is only through dialogue with students, as well as with parents and peers, 
that we can improve and expand upon what we currently know. 

In resisting the pressure to conform to a single model of evaluation, we 
would argue that knowledge is neither finite nor static. Nor does it lend itself 
to being judged by some abstract standard of 'goodness'. Knowledge is 
socially constituted and dynamic. What we know is a function of the social, 
political and historical time in which we live. We should not meekly accede to 
the demands of external groups who doubt the efficacy of schools and regard 
evaluation as a means of keeping them accountable. We must concentrate on 
building a system or systems of evaluation that operate from within the 
philosophy we espouse. 

We have to be active in our commitment to educate and convince parents 
that children are learners and not test-takers. Parents need to be made aware 
that they deserve more than just the results of 'test-based' evaluation; that, in 
fact, what they have to contribute is integral to evaluation. Classroom teachers 
who are prepared to spend time with parents and get them actively involved 
in their children's learning gain valuable insights into the child as a learner. 
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We are reminded of this by Narelle's grandfather, Narelle had recently 
moved into the area and lived with her grandparents. The class assessment 
procedures used by her Year 2 teacher indicated that she had made unsatisfac- 
tory progress during the first two terms. An interview was arranged with her 
grandfather, at which the teacher explained that although Narelle appeared to 
be a bright, perceptive child, her results suggested that she was not working to 
her potential. Her grandfather was able to shed new light on this evaluation. 
He explained how Narelle had previously been forced to miss a lot of school: 
'She had to stay home and take care of her brother. Her mother's a drug addict 
and at times would leave the children for days. Narelle's been opening cans of 
baby food since she was three. Reading and writing haven't really been her 
priority. Survival has!' 

Parents, grandparents and significant others can offer crucial information to 
enhance the limited types of evaluation conducted in the classroom. Narelle's 
grandfather added a new dimension — a different, more informed way of see- 
ing Narelle, the learner. 

Creating a new direction in evaluation: 
a shift away from perfecting methods 

In America, as in Australia, whole language has been instrumental in develop- 
ing alternative forms of evaluation (anecdotal records, vignettes, systematic 
observations, periodic sampling, portfolios). However, we would argue that 
w^e have for the most part directed our attention towards developing more 
complex and sophisticated methods of evaluation, instead of interrogating 
and refining the methodology^ thai drives these methods. 

It is not methods, per se, that enable teachers to assess student growth. It is 
their understanding of and reflection on the theoretical assumptions about 
knowledge, learning, literacy, teaching and curriculum that underlie class- 
room practice. 

Halcolm's Evaluation Parable (Patton 1990) provides a good illustration of 
the difference between methods and methodology. In short, it is a story about 
a scholar intrigued by the notion of fruit, with which he was not familiar. 
Having read widely about fruit, he decided to experience it for himself. Armed 
with a map and details from a 'fruit expert*, he arrived at the entrance to an 
apple orchard. He immediately entered and began to sample blossoms from a 
range of trees, but despite their beauty he found them distasteful. Disillus- 
ioned, he returned to his village, where he announced that fruit was a much 
overrated food. Being unable to recognise the difference between the spring 
blossom and the summer fruit, the scholar never realised that he had not 
experienced what he was looking for. Cp. 9) 

The parallels are only too obvious. As with the scholar, our methods of 
assessing are not 'wrong'. The scholar managed to pick what he thought was 
fruit and sampled a variety of trees. Fundamentally it was not what he was 
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doing that was inadequate — it was what he was not doing that was the prob- 
lem. He needed a completely different understanding, a more informed stance 
about what constitutes fruit. 

We recall the principal who determined the reading ages of children in 
Years 1-6 by using a 'one-minute' reading test. The test was administered 
laboriously to all children, and the results were calculated according to the 
number of words each child could read correctly from a 'graded' passage in 
one minute. 

Although the passages were changed over a period of four years, the ration- 
ale for using such an evaluative tool was never explained. The passages were 
'improved' in the same way as the scholar moved from one tree to another in 
search of the tasty blossom. But the same type of reading behaviour was sam- 
pled. There was little or no regard for comprehension, strategies employed, 
interest or knowledge. No attempt was made to understand the miscues made, 
• We can no longer afford to view evaluation in this way — as a process of 
perfecting methods, many of which have emerged from outmoded models of 
learning. Instead we have to go back to the trees (our students), armed with 
new insights and prepared to make new connections. 

If we are to develop alternative models of evaluation, we must start with a 
methodology grounded in a system of beliefs. For us, whole language pro- 
vides a theory of knowledge as well as a theory of language, learning and 
schooling, and so our evaluation must reflect this system of beliefs — our 
theoretical stance. It is not our intention to expound the philosophies and 
theories underpinning whole language. Others have done this more ad- 
equately than we could here. In what follows we attempt simply to identify 
the beliefs and assumptions which drive our current methodology. It is our 
hope that this will serve as a starting point for other teachers to begin articulat- 
ing and interrogating their own models of evaluation. 

Evaluation should be based on an 'insider's' perspective and should be 
conducted by those closest to the learning process 

The ultimate form of evaluation is self-evaluation. We constantly operate 
within an evaluative framework. We assess the weather and dress accordingly. 
We assess the conversations we have over lunch and make decisions based on 
information we have picked up. We evaluate what we eat, and so on. In order 
to do so, we have developed a set of criteria consistent with our experiences 
and our expectations of what we want to achieve. 

In self-evaluation, we use criteria which are relevant to the circumstances. 
We trust our judgements and suffer or rejoice in the consequences of our 
actions. In the real experiences of life, we do not operate within a system ihat 
demands results tailored to a set of contrived and mechanistic criteria. For 
example, if when learning to parachute you fail to leap far enough from the 
plane and so get caught up in the tail wind, you do not need an expert to tell 
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you that you could improve (though you may need one to show you how!). 
You evaluate your effort in the light of your experience and will probably 
decide to take responsibility for finding out what you need to know. But of 
course the criteria we choose to make judgements about our own success and 
failure are deeply coloured by the beliefs we have about ourselves as learners. 

Students have the capacity for self-evaluation. They begin school after five 
years of making decisions about what and how they learn. However, this is 
not to say that as classroom teachers we should not participate in the process. 
If self-evaluation is to be a viable alternative to testing, then it is important that 
we work on a collaborative basis alongside our students. Our roles are those 
of listener, supporter of learning and resource-provider. Students must be 
given opportunities to be heard and know that what they have to contribute 
will be valued and respected. When they are given these opportunities, they 
are able to reflect on what they know and identify what they need to know. 
Together students and teachers can become informed decision makers about 
^ future instruction. Students who are active participants in their own evalu- 

ation are more likely to assume responsibility for promoting their own literacy 
development. 

No one learns to be literate unless they become personally involved in lit- 
eracy. Evaluation as well as instruction must support the fundamental process 
of involvement — involvement of those most affected by the outcomes. This 
means that the curriculum should not be fixed, but open to negotiation 
between student and teacher. Within a negotiated curriculum there is scope 
for individual students to pose their own inquiry questions and seek to make 
new and personal connections. But unless evaluation is central to this process 
and informs instruction, it is likely that a negotiated curriculum will be seen 
simply as a \soft' teaching option. 

The basis of evaluation is conversation 

Without conversation, evaluation of any sort is of little significance. We are 
reminded of Shona, a six-year-old who produced a piece of writing for her 
assessment folder. The sample consisted of 'MMWTS'. Shona had taken a 
reasonable amount of time to produce this specimen, which was below her 
teacher\s expectation. After two years of schooling she appeared not to 
understand that writing is more than a string of letters. Through convers- 
ation, however, she demonstrated another level of understanding and 
knowledge about the reading-writing process. Pointing to each individual 
letter, she proudly read ^My Mum went to Sydney'. Fortunately her teacher 
was perceptive and interested enough to delve beyond the ^product'. But 
without conversation her teacher would have missed important insights into 
what Shona knew and understood. 

How often when we evaluate do we fail to give our students the opportunity 
to explain and discuss the logic behind what they have done? When in doubt, 
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observe and ask questions. When certain, observe at length and ask many 
more questions. (Halcolm's Evaluation Laws) Dialogue allows both teacher 
and student to learn together, rather than grab at the blossom instead of the 
fruit as the scholar did. But in order to enter into fruitful dialogue, we have to 
discard the notion that evaluation is about judging or proving something to 
someone. There is no burden of proof. There is only the world to experience 
and understand. (Patton 1990, p. 7) 

Evaluation is a collaborative process 

Evaluation is not an isolated entity; it is integral to instruction. When con- 
ducted separately from instruction, it is little more than a collecting process. 
But when students and teachers reflect together on data collected, evaluation 
becomes more than just a verification of work done — it becomes an ongoing 
opportunity for inquiry and enhanced understanding. 

When teachers and students take the time to plan and work together, 
learning becomes meaningful. It is negotiated by those involved, not dictated 
by an authority which not only knows the questions but how they should be 
answered. By contrast, when evaluation is something that is carried out at the 
end of a unit of work, the emphasis is simply on recalling facts and inform- 
ation. This sort of evaluation is more closely aligned to the transmission model 
of learning. 

Evaluation is synonymous with learning 

Most with a stake in evaluation believe that learning and evaluation are se- 
quential. Learning is planned in advance ynd then evaluation follows. Ours is 
a contrary view. We believe that Evaluation and learning occur simultane- 
ously: as learners we are engaged in a constant process of learning and 
evaluation. We do not need to be taught to learn. We evaluate in order to learn 
and learn in order to evaluate. The relationship between the two is not 
chronological but dialectical, whereby learning informs evaluation and vice 
versa. When this relationship exists, evaluation does not perform a monitoring 
function but acts as a spur to inquiry. 

Conclusion 

Because it serves many purposes for many people, evaluation is bound to be 
an emotive issue, and debates about how it should be conducted will continue. 
In deciding how best to deal with it, teachers must recognise that evaluation 
implies a philosophical perspective which encompasses learning, literacy and 
curriculum. Perhaps we should heed John Dewey's advice (1938, p. 5): 

the business of the philosophy of education does not mean that [it] should 
attempt to bring about a compromise between opposed schools of thought, 
to find a via media, nor yet make an eclectic combination of points picked 
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out hither and yon from all schools. It means the necessity of the intro- 
duction of a new order of conceptions leading to new modes of practice. 

It is a timely comment. We need to inquire into what constitutes evaluation 
by discarding our old set of beliefs in favour of new insights. Our starting 
point should be collaboration with those for whom evaluation has the greatest 
impact — our students. 
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3 A DIFFICULT BALANCE: WHOLE LANGUAGE 
IN A TRADITIONAL US SCHOOL 



Penny Freppon 



s the only first-grade whole language teacher in a US mid-western, urban 
school, Ellen found that evaluation was the crucial issue when it came to 
convincing the school principal and district superintendent to allow her to 
practice whole language teaching. Ellen chose to request permission before 
implementing her program, and it was then she discovered that the major 
questions were how she would manage evaluation and how whole language 
would affect test scores. The children in Ellen's school were from low-income 
homes, and the school district had an historically strong reliance on standard- 
ised testing and skills-based curriculum. Parents, administrators and most 
fellow teachers in this urban, working-class setting viewed statistics from 
traditional test measures as documentation of successful literacy learning. 
Like many professional and lay people, they saw teaching as a predictable, 
stable task of imparting knowledge and testing learning. 

This chapter focuses on Ellen's ways of coping with a traditional system of 
evaluation which is in conflict with the way she actually thinks and acts in her 
classroom. It provides an overview of how she manages her teaching within 
the constraints of the district evaluation program, and describes her behaviour 
as she evaluates her first graders' language learning. The study is grounded in 
a transactional theory of language learning (Rosenblatt 1978). 

Research in whole language classrooms (Goodman, Goodman & Hood 1989; 
Harp 1991) suggests that evaluation is best understood by studying the teach- 
er's interactions with children learning to read and write. Hence Ellen's actual 
thoughts and actions are of interest in this study. Results indicate that she 
manages evaluation through a complex interplay of observing and reflecting 
on children's literacy learning and her own teaching. 

For the study, children were followed through five months of first grade. 
Ellen was identified as a whole language teacher through a variety of tech- 
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niques, including the Theoretical Orientations to Reading Profile, or TORP 
(DeFord 1979), structured interviews and classroom observations (Freppon 
1991). Throughout the autumn I informally interviewed Ellen each week, and 
twice a week I observed her interactions with the children in her classroom. 
z\udio and video tapes, artefacts and elaborated field notes provided records 
of these interactions, with a focus on how Ellen managed her whole language 
program and on some of the evaluation techniques she used to balance her 
work. 

The shape of the problem 

School district evaluation policy required Ellen to keep percentage grades in 
various subjects in her grade book, and to produce quarterly report cards with 
letter grades. This meant that she had to integiate the specific demands of the 
school system with what she found to be theoretically and personally accept- 
able as a whole language teacher. 

As 1 have already indicated, the major issue in Ellen's gaining permission to 
implement a whole language program was 'covering evaluation' and ensuring 
that standardised scores would not suffer, Ellen herself explained the situation 
thus: 

My district is very' conservative. I consider it curriculum-centred rather 
than child'Centred. Everything [teachers are required to do] is tuned to test 
results ... standardised evaluation measures are everything. In my first 
year of my pilot program and in the next year all the principal said to me 
was, 7 thought your kids ivould test gifted in reading. That comment told 
me that she saw my program as a catch-all to raise test scores. ' 

Throughout her interviews, and in comments she made during classroom 
observations, Ellen expressed the conflict she felt between the demands of 
traditional evaluation measures and what she thought was useful to her as a 
teacher. For example, she noted that children's work samples, kept in port- 
folios, helped her to monitor progress and shape he* teaching to accord with 
learners' responses. However, the demand to tranidate actual reading and 
writing behaviours into numerical values was a continuing problem. As a 
result Ellen devised a combination of techniques to meet the demands for 
quantitative data on the children's progress. 

Balancing district evaluation demands and whole language 
teaching 

Ellen began the school year with parent questionnaires that provided inform- 
ation about the children\s background in reading. At the same rime she inter- 
viewed all the children about their reading, recording their responses on a 
separate questionnaire form. (These interviews were repeated at the end of 
the year.) Samples of both forms are shown opposite. 
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1. Do you take your child to the library? yes no 

2. How many times a week or month does your child visic the public 

1 ibrary ? ^week m onth 

3. When you and your child visit the library, what types of media 

does he/she take out? 

books records 

films tapes 

^magazines other (explain) , 



4. Does your child own a library card? yes j/^ no 

5. Do you own a library card? yes v/^ no 

6. Does your child bring the books home from the library and "read" 

them immediately? ^^^es no 

7. Can your child read these books by himself /herself ? yes 

no 

8. How much time do you spend reading a book, magazine, cereal box, 

etc. to your child a day? 

15 minutes 

\/ 1/2 hour 

1 hour 

1 1/2 hour 

more than 1 1/2 hour 



9. Does your child read different things to you v es no 

10, Do you and your child discuss what has bsen read that day? 



o yoM 



yes no 



READING QUESTIONNAIRE 

NAME_JHBB^^ 

DATE S . ■ 

1. Do you like to read? No Why? X lik^^ 4 o looK cA' 

bcit 1 ^i^tn'V like 4o v^jT^A 
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2. What kinds of books do you like to read or listen to? 

3 . What do you do when you ' re reading and you come to something you 
don ' t know? 

h^^dl know wiv:^'^ \^ ;3oy<> 

4. Do you think reading is important? Nio Why? 

&r->^L4Jg>^ -T ^(^-sV .rA^Wt- 4K;oV< Wk 

5. Do you go to another library besides the school library? 



Which one? How often? With 

whom? *^>\'T>^&/^ Do you have a card with 

your name on it.-' 
6. Is reading hard or easy for you? ^c^^y Why?. 



7. What's your favorite subject in school? dc^^ ^ C^j^^ Why? — 



8. What do you like to do in your spare time? 



9 . Are you a 



good reader? Mot ^tv^t' miJ^ Why? 



10. Are you a good writer? Vlat "H'Xjrt' motr^ ir) Why? 

<^au&<^ T A^yAi- Ur^c^w U^w \sjcj\n^ I \^ 

11. What languages do you (or your parents) speak at home? 



12. Is your family a reading family?. 

13 . Is there time and a place for you to read at nome? 



Other comments: S>ovy\e^^vi^S toj^-Y^i/" SaC^>Ool 
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These documents, along with Ellen's classroom observations, provided per- 
sonal and affective information about the children's experiences with and 
responses to written language. 

Ellen also carried out mid-year and end-of-year running record analysis of 
children's oral reading behaviours (Clay 1979) and made notes on the 
strategies children used, noting particularly those indicating that the child was 
reading for meaning. Additional running record analysis was done with 
children who had problems in learning to read. 

Ellen integrated some traditional quantitative assessments by using periodic 
checks from standardised measures provided by basal reader publishers. For 
example, she had children read from primer and pre-primer books and used 
evaluation charts provided by the publishers. The numerical values she v^^as 
required to produce were derived from a combination of running record 
scores, occasional commercial measures, and her own professional assess- 
ment of the child's literacy behaviours. 

A great deal of evaluation information was gathered informally and recorded 
in a large loose-leaf notebook. Daily and weekly notes described children's 
literacy behaviours: for example, one described how a child was using begin- 
ning and ending consonants in his invented spelling, had told his classmates 
he could read his writing during journal time, and that he sat in the library 
with a friend looking at a nursery rhyme book and singing the rhymes. 

As the school year progressed, Ellen kept careful records of the children's 
writing and their growing knowledge of letter-sound relationships. The total 
number of letter-sound relationships used in writing was calculated quarterly. 
This information, combined with anecdotal notes and samples of children's 
writing, was used to produce a writing score. 

The anecdotal notes and writing samples provided evidence of children's 
growing ability to produce connected text, and of their effort in writing. Ellen 
commented in her interviews that monitoring children's writing growth was 
aided by noting the increase in conventional letter-sound relationships in 
their stories. She could also predict an increase in reading proficiency by a 
growing use of letter-sound relationships in writing. Her observations are 
consistent with Clay's (1979) developmental theory of learning, which holds 
that conventional reading occurs when children are also beginning to use the 
alphabetic principle in their writing. 

Assigning writing grades proved a continual dilemma for Ellen. Although 
she never gave very low or failing scores, she did give grades on children's 
writing after the first half of the year. To handle this aspect of her work, she 
talked to the children about good writing and showed them examples of 
stories children had written. She read these stories aloud and explained why 
she thought they were good. 

In brief, Ellen's methods of evaluation combined many whole language 
techniques with some traditional measures. As a necessary compromise, she 
produced the kind of evaluation her district demanded while managing her 
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needs as a whole language teacher. Her situation would be intolerable for 
some teachers — within it she achieved an uneasy peace. Managing a dual 
system of evaluation requires an innovative and dedicated professional; it is 
labour-intensive and presents a continual conflict of values. Unfortuna ^ 
Ellen\s story reflects a familiar theme, for many teachers find themselve 
similar situations. 



Conclusions 

Even under the best of circumstances formal evaluation is the bane of most 
teachers' work. One reason for this is that the nature of pedagogy is inconsist- 
ent and complex. It calls on the teacher to be simultaneously mentor and 
judge, and so how the teacher thinks and acts in the classroom does not follow 
expected norms (Peterson, Marx & Clark 1978). Recent research (Yinger 1986) 
indicates that rather than acting as overseers of students, curriculum or quant- 
itative measurement of learning, teachers adapt their actions as they support 
and assess learners in a recursive and interactive manner. Certainly, explor- 
ation of Ellen's thinking and action indicates that she sees evaluation as an 
inseparable part of learning and the dynamics of her particular classroom. For 
her, it includes consideration of the children's psychological, academic and 
social experience. It is ?iota separate step that follows instruction. 

Although this discussion provides insights into one teacher's work, I would 
argue that Ellen^s experience is common. Educators like her understand 
whole language and are willing and able to make it work in schools that 
require traditional evaluation. Each finds a way of coping. One way Ellen 
copes is by understanding that her evaluation procedures would be different 
if she were in a different situation. Her interviews and comments reveal that 
she knows her evaluation is shaped by the context and culture of her school. 
Having worked with 'at risk' urban children her entire career, she makes the 
compromises necessary to continue teaching these children. But at the heart 
of her evaluation she constructs meaning for herself and her students in ways 
that are child-centred and consistent with her theoretical understanding. Like 
all good teachers she does the best she can; she makes her classroom a learning 
place for the children and herscMf. 
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SYSTEM -WIDE ASSESSMENT: 
PROFILING PERFORMANCE 



John Dwyer 



Literacy Standards Falling! Reading Deteriorates! 
Writing Skills Declining! Spelling ~ A Disaster Area! 
Students Lack Communication Skills! 



Wi th monotonous regularity, headlines trumpet forth their baleful messages 
— usually based on limited, often anecdotal data (*An employers' spokesman 
claimed ../), or on a limited interpretation of more substantial data. 

As teachers, we know that the headlines are not accurate or, at best, tell only 
part of the story. However, we are frustrated when we try to rebut them 
because generally we can rely only on our own anecdotal data, which is 
largely based on the performances of students in our classes. We know that 
some individuals are having difficulties, but we also know that most cope well 
with the literacy demands placed on them. 

The reduction of this frustration is one answer to the question, 'Why assess 
at the system level?' 

Sound state-wide assessment practices yield reliable data to rebut false 
claims, or to provide the full story when claims contain some element of truth. 
At the same time, assessment at the system level can show up strengths or 
areas that need attention across the system. In addition, it can support teach- 
ers not only through its outcomes but through its processes. However, it can 
only do these things if the policies, practices and procedures involved are 
filtered through three interlocking sets of guiding principles. The first of these 
filters is concerned with system-wide issues. The second relates to assessment 
generally, while the third, vitally important for our purposes, focuses on prin- 
ciples specific to the assessment of language performance. 

1 Principles guiding a system-wide assessment program 

Acknowledging that the assessment of learning is always linked with social, 
economic and political agendas outside the immediate educational context, a 
system-wide assessment program should inform significant stakeholders 
about what is being achieved, as well as defining areas at risk and helping to 
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plan remedies. It should be collaborative rather than hierarchical: that is, 
schools, teachers and administrators should support and inform each other, 
with schools and teachers involved in the collection and analysis of data. A 
sound, system-wide assessment program will be a resource for classroom 
teachers, defining performance standards and informing classroom assess- 
ment practices. It will develop the capacity of teachers to become active, 
effective assessors of their students and themselves. 

Such a program must be open for the consideration and scrutiny of all 
stakeholders. So it must, for example, make explicit the amount, nature, 
requirements and timing of assessment practices. It should provide both 
qualitative and quantitative data in ways which avoid distorting good teaching 
practice. Finally, it must be cost-effective in terms of money and time. 

2 Principles which underpin assessment in general 

Effective assessment is an integral, purposeful part of the educational process, 
continually providing both 'feedback' and 'feedforward\ It enables students 
to demonstrate what they know and guides their future learning. However, to 
do this, its practices must be in harm.ony with the characteristics, abilities and 
interests of the groups of students being assessed. Its instruments, processes 
and reported outcomes need to be fair to all, including girls and students from 
differing social and cultural backgrounds. 

Effective assessment practices provide opportunities for self-assessment and 
evaluation and encourage teachers and students to see themselves as active 
participants. A sound assessment program pays attention to process as well as 
product and incorporates, as far as practical, a variety of assessment tasks and 
activities. It ensures that reporting is consistent with the assessment measures 
used and meaningful to the targeted audiences. The limitations of any assess- 
ment methodology will be admitted, and equally there will be an acknow- 
ledgement that policies and practices are critically dependent on the quality of 
interpretation of the results obtained. 

3 Principles guiding the assessment of language performance 

Practices for assessing language performance can and should always be traced 
back to an underlying model of language. This model should be as open for 
inspection as the results obtained through the assessment program. Most of us 
would agree that a sound model would make the following assumptions about 
the nature of language: using language is a purposeful, social activity and 
implies an audience; the four modes of language are closely interrelated; 
language form is determined by its function. 

Language is shaped according to the context of its use. Thus authentic 
assessment of language performance demands a search for authentic contexts 
and cross-curricular emphases. It also requires procedures which allow both 
holistic and analytical approaches to what is being assessed. 
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Profiling: a response to the principles 

These sets of principles, or filters, are daunting. It is certain that 'tick-the-box' 
and 'fill-the-gap' types of assessment exercise will not pass. However, one 
promising approach, currently receiving widespread attention in Australia, is 
subject profiling. Recently the Australian Co-operative Assessment Program 
(ACAP) management committee commenced a national feasibility study on 
subject profiling. The project outline makes the following points: 

A subject profile is an agreed description of student outcomes in relation 
to elements of a subject such that student progress can be recorded. 

• It is desirable that Australasian education systems develop a shared lan- 
guage for communicating student achievements; reduce U7inecessary 
differences and the duplication of effort in assessing and reporting 
outcomes; and benefit from each other's experiejice ajid work in this 
area. 

• Subject prof iles should be derived from and reinforce agreed curriculum 
priorities and should be consistent ivith the content and processes of the 
curriculum in the subject areas for ivhich they are to be developed. 

• Subject profiles should provide a framework which can be used by teach- 
ers in classrooms to chart the progress of individual learners, by schools 
to report to their communities and provide a framework for systems' 
reporting on student performance as well as be ame7iable to reporting 
student achievement at the national level. 

• Subject profiles should support students' learning by providing students 
and their parents with specific information about their progress in a 
subject throughout the compulsory years of schooling, in relation to 
clear agreed national descriptiojjs of levels of achievement for partic- 
ular subject areas. This information will also inform teachers about the 
efficacy of the learning and teaching program in relation to students' 
particular needs. 

• Subject profiles should describe students' levels of achievement ('stand- 
ards referencijtg^ and tvhere they sta^td in relation to relevant student 
populations. 

• The levels of achievement should relate to the bands of schooling as 
described in the national curriculum mapping exercise. (ACAP 1990) 

Subject profiling, then, is a means of gathering information, using school- 
based processes, and of aggregating this information in order to provide a profile 
of performance of students studying particular subjects at defined levels. 

The information gathered should be capable of being used for several pur- 
poses. Ideally, it should be formative, so that an individual's achievements 
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can be recognised, discussed and used to plan further learning. It should be 
diagnostic, so that an individuaPs difficulties can be identified, and help and 
guidance provided. It should be summative, so that the overall achievement 
of the individual can be recorded systematically, and it should be evaluative, 
so that aspects of the educational program of a school, region or education 
system can be assessed and reported upon. 

Current approaches to subject profiling include two other important and 
related elements: viz. any assessment process and method must reflect the 
agreed aspects of a subject curriculum, and teacher development should be an 
important part of the overall process. Thus the national subject profiles 
project proposes that achievement levels in any subject should be determined 
by looking at good practice and consulting about it. This is regarded as the 
best way to proceed because it recognises that the judgement and experience 
of teachers are critical to the assessment of students' achievement and growth. 

Profiling language performance 

Against this conceptual background there are currently at least three different 
language profile approaches in use in Australia: the Tasmanian Pathways of 
Language Development pvogr^im, the Victorian Literacy Prof ties pvogv?im, and 
programs in New South Wales, Queensland and Western Australia which have 
used a testing procedure that plots individual item difficulty and individual 
student achievement on a common measurement scale. (The scale can then be 
used to describe the language aspects tested and the performance standards 
achieved.) The first might be characterised as a 'mapping' profile, the second 
as a ^benchmarks* profile and the third as a 'performance' profile. In various 
ways all three approaches draw on the judgement and experience of teachers. 

A mapping profile 

In Tasmania, Pathways of Language Development grew out of the need of 
some teachers to find a framework for their observation and planning which 
was compatible with a holistic approach to language development. These 
teachers were aware of the richness of data provided by their own observ- 
ations of students as language users, and they knew that this information was 
more valuable than that provided by off-the-shelf standardised tests. So they 
developed Pathways zs a way to use the information to guide the ongoing 
monitoring and assessment of students' language development. They sug- 
gested that students progress along 'pathways' as they develop language, and 
that since each student's language is unique, there is no fixed pathway. Each 
student gains progressive control of language processes and becomes increas- 
ingly independent in using and understanding them. 

The Pathways framework incorporates five interdependent strands: lan- 
guage purposes, language contexts, language conventions, language and 
feeling, and language and thought. These strands serve to organise a range of 
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LANGUAGE 
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LANGUAGE 
AND 
FEELING 


LANGUAGE 

AND 
THOUGHT 




INDICATORS ofUnguagc development 



CHARACTERISTICS of language development 



indicators, each representing an aspect of language use identified by the 
classroom research of a number of teachers. Each strand has its own chart 
displaying the indicators which belong to it and listing some of their charact- 
eristics. Detailed material supporting each indicator includes questions to 
focus observations when evaluating a student's learning, links with other 
indicators and suggested teaching strategies (see examples opposite). 

There is no 'right' way to use the materials, but a number of suggestions 
have been provided. For example, teachers are encoun:>^ed to make a chart 
showing indicators of one or other strand and then to negotiate work with 
students based on a chosen indicator. Alternatively, teachers can refer to 
appropriate indicators and characteristics in conferences and encourage 
students to use the indicators in evaluating their own work. 

Pathways Q'jin be used with parents. For instance, the teacher can prepare a 
book of examples of a student's writing and annotate each one by referring to 
the relevant indicators. Pathivays can also be used as a guide in preparing 
written reports to parents, or the overview chart can be used when discussing 
a student's progress with parents. 

By mapping a student's progress within each strand, an individual profile 
can be developed. And while the materials were developed for monitoring 
and reporting on individual progress, and to provide a framework for plan- 
ning and implementing effective classroom programs and practices, it would 
be possible to aggregate individual profiles in such a way that judgements 
could be made about what had been achieved within each strand across a 
school, region or system. 

This profiling approach is certainly consistent with the sets of principles 
outlined above. In particular, it is derived from and supports a clearly stated 
model of language. It is collaborative, drawing heavily on teachers' expertise 
while involving both teachers and learners as data gatherers and assessors. It 
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Does the student: 

• display an understanding of open and closed questions? 

• demonstrate a sensitivity to appropriate timing of questions? 

• participate in discussions intended to solve real or imaginary problems? 

• consider and compare alternative solutions, plans of action and responses? 

• offer divergent solutions to problems? 

• ask pertinent questions? 

• ask questions to clarify issues? 

• try out possible solutions? 

• identify problems in literature and offer possible solutions? 

• formulate hypotheses by synthesising ideas from various sources? 

• articulate the bases of hypotheses? 



Links with other indicators 

• Adjusts concepts to integrate new learning 

• Obtains and organises information to suit 
purpose 

• Reviews impressions, assumptions and 
understandings 

• Organises ideas coherently 

Links with pre-independent indicators 

• Seeks response by questioning 

• Uses cueing systems and strategies in 
flexible ways to gain meaning from print 



Suggested strategies 

Within a whole language program in which students are encouraged to make explicit 
for themselves and others what they are thinking and learning: 

• demonstrate and discuss the effectiveness of various questioning techniques during 
shared reading, class discussions, individual and small group conferences 

• demonstrate the testing of hypotheses by consulting a variety of resources 

• provide opportunities for students to explain the bases of hypotheses 

• pose challenges for small groups which require them to formulate possible 
hypotheses; discuss and explore their appropriateness 

• identify a problem faced by a character in a book or film and discuss alternative 
solutions 

• invite each student to write a narrative to the point at which a complication 
emei^ges, and ask a partner to find a resolution 

• discuss social, economic, f>olitical and moral issues and explore possible solutions 

• explore and evaluate historical problems and their resolutions 
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allows for the use of a variety of assessment tasks and activities and provides 
a framework for meaningful reporting. While, to date, it has been used to 
develop individual profiles, it would be possible to devise a methodology for 
aggregating these to produce school or system-wide profiles of language 
performance, which could be related to age or grade, if necessary, to establish 
performance standards. 

A benchmarks profile 

A second profiling approach, a benchmarks approach, is exemplified by the 
Victorian Literacy Profiles project. This is also the approach used with the 
national curriculum and national assessment in the UK. 

In the Victorian model, a literacy profile is an array of information that 
describes and evaluates a student's reading and writing. It encompasses not 
only strategies and accomplishments, but also attitudes and interests in the 
field of literacy. Information recorded for reading can range from 'concepts 
about print' to 'responses to texts'. Writing information can range from 'spell- 
ing strategies' to 'purposes for writing'. 

Literacy Profiles allows for a comprehensive picture of growth in literacy. 
Information may he drawn from interviews with students or parents, from 
checklists or from tests. However, the richest and most valid source is teacher 
observation of students who are actually reading and writing. Developed by 
teachers, the profiles demonstrate that the intuitive assessments and profes- 
sional judgements made by teachers can accurately define the growth and 
development of literacy among learners. 

The material in the Handbook includes descriptions of literacy learning 
behaviours noted by teachers in a variety of schools. It also includes descript- 
ions of classroom contexts and activities in which these behaviours are 
commonly observable. It makes provision for recording observations and 
offers a guide to assessing and reporting on students' development in literacy. 

Literacy Profiles conVd'ms bands (or benchmarks) representing reading and 
writing behaviours which tend to occur at about the same time in a learner's 
development. A sample band is reproduced opposite. The indicators in the 
bands are all framed in positive terms, and the bands themselves have breadth 
and scope, offering much more information than is yielded by standardised 
tests. However, the published bands are not exhaustive, and teachers are en- 
couraged to extend the profile by adding further indicators of development. 
While the materials have been developed to produce individual profiles, 
again it is possible to aggregate these to define system-wide standards of 
literacy performance. 

Like Patbtvays, Literacy Profiles was developed collaboratively. At work- 
shops teachers suggested and defined indicators of literacy, and when they 
returned to their classrooms, they made observations to validate them. Stud- 
ents' reading and writing behaviours were surveyed to determine the order of 
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WRITINGBAND E Q 

What the writer does Q — — — 

Edits work to a point where others can read it; corrects common 

spelling errorS/ punctuation and grammatical errors. 
Develops ideas into paragraphs. 

Uses a dictionary, thesaiurus, word checker, etc. to extend and check 

vocabulary for writing. 

What the writing shows [_}. 

Sentences have ideas that flow. 

Paragraphs have a cohesive structure. 

Ability to present relationships and to argue or persuade. 

Message in expository and argumentative writing can be identified by 

others but some information may be omitted. 
Brief passages written, with clear meaning, accuracy of spelling and apt 

punctuation. 

Appropriate shifts from first to third person in writing. 
Consistent use of the correct tense. 

Appropriate vocabulary for familiar audiences such as peers, younger 

children or adults with only occasional inappropriate word choice. 
Compound sentences — ^using conjunctions. 
Variations of letters, print styles or fonts. 
A print style appropriate to task. 
Consistent handwriting style. 

Use of Writing □ ^ 

Writes a properly sequenced text which has a convincing setting. 
Creates diaracters from imagination. 

development of the indicators, which were then clustered into bands. After 
teachers, consultants and language specialists had met to provide comment, 
field testing of the revised bands was carried out in schools, resulting in more 
feedback and revision. Discussions were held with parents and teachers to 
gather ideas and advice on the use of the bands for assessment and reporting. 
A project was set up to identify assessment tasks which would strengthen the 
reliability of the whole procedure. 

This last point raises an issue of some difficulty which is inherent in both the 
Pathways and the Z//6^mc>»Prq/i7^5 approaches: their value as assessment and 
reporting tools relies heavily on the accuracy and consistency of teachers* 
interpretations of the indicators and the judgements they make against them. 

In the UK, where the national curriculum has been defined in terms of 
benchmarks called 'attainment targets\ a considerable amount of work has 
gone into the development of Student Assessment Tasks (SATs), to be admin- 
istered by teachers in their own classrooms to moderate their own ongoing 
assessment of students^ performance. In a report on the first phase of the 
development of these SATs, the researchers found that some statements of 
attainment were capable of being applied differently even when teachers 
agreed on what they meant. 
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It seems that while teachers are accustomed to assessment in some form or 
other, many of us need advice on ways of recording, on the spot, transient 
aspects of students' performance, such as speaking, listening and hypothesis- 
ing. We also need advice on ways of gathering information. Four factors seem 
to be central here: classroom organisation and management, knowledge of 
students, understanding of the materials and approaches, and knowing when 
to inten^ene. 

Teachers capable of managing the classroom in such a way that they can 
spend longer periods with small groups or individuals are able to make better 
observations and more carefully considered judgements. Clearly the availabil- 
ity of ancillary support is an important consideration. 

Teachers who have established good relationships with their students, and 
who have a knowledge of their general level of communication skills and their 
personalities, are better at providing opportunities for them to demonstrate 
evidence of their attainments. Qualities such as patience, insight and ^reaT 
listening to what students say also help to put assessment on a sounder base. 

It is no doubt self-evident that unless we know and understand the proced- 
ures to be used, any assessment we undertake will lack focus. It is here that 
any ambiguities in the statements of attainment become important. There is 
evidence to suggest that assessments are better and more reliable when such 
statements are translated into context-specific behaviours. Pathways and 
Literacy Profiles materials certainly attempt to do this. 

Finally, many teachers seem unaccustomed to taking on an observer or 
researcher role in their classrooms. Many of us find difficulty in standing back 
and making observations without feeling the urge to intervene. Some of us 
lack skills when intervention is necessary, particularly the skills of open- 
ended questioning. Sometimes we have difficulty in sustaining the con- 
sistency of our support and the quality of our intervention, which can lead to 
inequalities in the opportunities we give students to show what they can do. 

What is clear overall is that while it is possible to rely on teachers' experi- 
ence and contributions in establishing bands of performance, many teachers 
will require support and training to ensure accuracy and consistency in their 
interpretations of the indicators, and in the judgements they make against 
them. (See White 1990 and NFER Consortium 1989.) 

A performance profile 

The third approach is the performance profile used in New South Wales, 
Western Australia and Queensland. As I have been closely involved with the 
Queensland program, I will use it to exemplify this approach. 

An early stage in the evolution of the Queensland program was the develop- 
ment of broad general frameworks to map the key concepts and process 
of reading and writing of the Years 1-10 English Language Arts curriculum. 
From these genera) frameworks, m.onitoring frameworks were developed to 
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identify the specific aspects of reading and writing which would be assessed. 
The Reading Assessment Grid is an example. 



READING ASSESSMENT GRID 



AflpmrU of reading are measured which depend on a range of THINKING PROCESSES and SKILLS and the 
application of pupilt* KNOWLEDGE aasociated with reading. The measurei are obtained using a variety of 
GeiUTM and Stimulus Materials within different Test Approachaa. The actual measures are asseised and 
reported on an Overall Performance basis and on Factual Comprehension, Inferential Comprehension and 
Research Skills clusters. 



The PROCESSES, SKILLS and KNOWLEDGE covered relate to the Reading Curriculum Structure. 

The PROCESSES include: recalling, reflecting, questioning, analysdng, synthesising, hypothesising, evaluating, 
inferring and imagining. 

The SKILLS covered are: 

* interprtting language featurtu such as: generic structure, cohesion, vocabulary, grammar, paragraphing 
and punctuation; and 

* using communicative proctdureu such as: checking, using contextual cues, skimming and scanning, and 
summarising and integrating. 

The KNOWLEDGE relates to knowledge about genre and social context and language features. 



Genres used are broadly clustered as: 

• NARRATIVE including short stories and descriptive passages; and 

• NON-NARRATIVE including descriptive paragraphs, maps, indexes and recipes. 

Stimulus Materialr to be used include: nar\*<(tive passages, expository articles, descriptive articles, 
advertisements, poetry, maps, title pages, indexes and newspaper articles. 

Test Approaches to be used include: multiple choice, true/false questions, short answer questions, longer 
written answers, cloze exercises and completion of tables of information. 



NARRATIVE 

(induding ihan sionst and 



NON-NARRA-nVE 
(mduding dssorptvi psri^fipht. 
mspi. lodem ■f>d fsopw) 



REPORTING 
LEVELS 



Overall Performance 



Factual Comprehension 



Inferential Comprehensk)n 



Research Skills 



Atptds of tis Btadmg Cumculum Struduft which art not covsfsd tff ths FMing Aimcmtnt Gnd art Attitudti and pupb' Knowttdgt about thtir cm sttrtidtt. 
tNnkjngprocstitt.tlOiiisnd knowttdgt. 



Against these frameworks a collection of tasks and items was developed. 
Groups of teachers, language consultants, curriculum writers, tertiar>^ educat- 
ors and ACER consultants and test developers suggested, reviewed and critic- 
ally discussed the test tasks to ensure they were worthwhile, with strong 
curriculum relevance and classroom credibility. The groups examined the 
range and balance of assevSsment formats and their content. They searched the 
materials for any possible gender, cultural or location bias, and considered the 
relevance of tasks both to year level and classroom practice. They checked the 
level of the reading and writing demands of individual tasks, the familiarity of 
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the content of stimulus materi?ls, and the appropriateness of instructions, art- 
work and layout. This review phase was followed by field trials and further 
refinements. The real strength of the development process lay in the extensive 
expertise and breadth of experience available amongst those involved. 

Reading and writing were dealt with together and the assessment tasks were 
presented in the form of booklets, with each booklet usually containing three 
tasks (one writing, two reading). Six test booklets were developed at each 
target year level (Years 5, 7 and 9). While tasks in all booklets at each level 
were of approximately similar standard, with similar demands, the number of 
different booklets allowed for a broad range of genres and language features 
to be assessed. 

After the tests had been used state-wide and the results of over 14000 stud- 
ents had become available, the performance demands of the various tasks and 
subtasks were established and mapped on an overall performance scale. Care- 
ful inspection of this scale led to the identification of cut-off points for per- 
formance levels and the development of a performance profile in which each 
level was cumulative, with the higher levels subsuming the lower. To illustrate 
this, the overall reading performance scale across Years 5, 7 and 9 is outlined 
in the table opposite. 

Such a profile has value for teachers. It provides a performance-based set of 
standards against which we can assess the work produced by students in our 
own classes. To assist with this, the report on results describes how the mark- 
ing was carried out and provides examples of students' work by way of 
illustration. In addition, detailed reviews of most tasks and subtasks (also 
illustrated with examples of students' work) are included, providing teachers 
with a task item bank, a methodology for assessment and a marking schema 
which can be used in their own classrooms. 

Conclusion 

The three profiling approaches described in this chapter are in harmony with 
the three sets of principles outlined at the beginning. They have the capacity 
to meet assessment requirements at the student, class, school or system level. 
To varying degrees they are collaborative, drawing on teacher expertise and 
involving teachers in the assessment process. They all have the potential to 
develop teachers' skills as active, effective assessors, and to provide both 
quantitative and qualitative data. They all use processes and techniques which 
reflect and support good teaching practice, and can be seen as an integral, 
purposeful part of the education process. They enable teachers to 
demonstrate what students do know and can do. They allow for a variety of 
data-gathering activities and techniques and facilitate fair and meaningful 
reporting of outcomes. They are built on worthwhile models of language and 
allow for both holistic and analytic assessment. But perhaps their greatest 
strength is the scope they offer teachers to influence system-wide assessment; 
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Synopsis of overall reading levels 



forming cogently reasoned hypotheses, predictions and conclusions based on 
explicit and implicit information 

drawing logical inferences from scattered and implicit information 
synthesising and explaining complex and implicit information 
justifying hypotheses about an author's intent or opinion, or a character s 
thoughts 

demonstrating an appreciation of subtleties 





interpreting challenging vocabulary and language use through textual and 
contextual clues 

explaining and paraphrasing implied and indirect causal relationships 
logically sequencing scattered information and descriptions of events 
explaining an author's opinion and predicting a character's probable 
thoughts, emotions and actions 

appreciating the application of some authorial techniques and their intended 
effects 



extracting, synthesising and integrating explicit and implicit information 
drawing simple conclusions and forming rudimentary judgments, hypotheses 
and predictions 

using textual and contextual clues to determine the meaning of vocabulary 
or idiom 

identifying the main idea and an author's intent or opinion 



locating and synthesising explicit information 
recognising paraphrased information 

demonstrating some awareness of the effects of stylistic techniques 
applying reference information 
recognising causal and factual relationships 



locating and retrieving explicit information from text and in reference form 
exhibiting awareness of an author's intent and main idea 
recognising overt causal relationships 

interpreting unfamiliar vocabulary using distinct contextual clues 
drawing simple inferences from explicit information 



BEST COPY AVMLIHIIE 
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to manage, in their own classrooms, procedures related to system-wide 
assessment; to negotiate and interpret system-wide results, and to specify 
their own in-service needs as a consequence. 
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5 ASSESSING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
NEEDS OF ESL STUDENTS 



Lexie Mincham 



This chapter outlines an approach to language assessment which has the 
potential to serve a range of different purposes at classroom, school and 
system level. The ESL Student Needs Assessment Procedures (SNAP), described 
below, have been developed in South Australia by ESL and mainstream teach- 
ers working in partnership with consultants from the Education Department's 
ESL Curriculum Project. While the procedures have been specifically designed 
to identify the English language needs of ESL children, teachers have found 
them useful in analysing the oral and written language abilities of all learners 
in the primary years of schooling. 

The approach taken is particularly interesting in that it provides teachers 
with clear guidance about how to assess children's work in a range of com- 
mon classroom learning activities. The information obtained can then be used 
by teachers to modify their programs to suit children's different learning 
needs. It also serves as a basis for giving children specific feedback about their 
progress and about ways in which they can improve their performance. 
Teachers are able to help children establish clear and understandable goals 
for learning and develop strategies for monitoring and evaluating their own 
and others' progress, using simplified versions of the assessment procedures. 

The origins of SNAP 

In addition, teachers can report their assessment of children's performance on 
any activity in terms of a 'globaP rating, using a scale rising from 1 to 5. Child- 
ren's performance in a range of activities can then be aggregated, and the 
resulting information can be used by education authorities to help make 
decisions about the special support needs of particular groups of learners. In 
fact» it was chiefly this function of assessment in advising of children's needs 
at system level that led to the development of SNAP. 

A review of the South Australian ESL program in 1987 found that it was 
failing to meet the needs of many children under the prevailing criteria for 
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allocating specialist staff to schools. The criteria were simple: for ESL children 
resident in Australia between one and five years, schools could have one full- 
time specialist teacher per 36 children; for those resident over five years, the 
ratio declined to one teacher per 200 children. 

As many teachers have recognised, length of residence is a crude and 
inadequate criterion. It takes no account of such crucial factors as children\s 
previous education and language learning experience (both in English and in 
their first language), their personal well-being, their socio-economic circum- 
stances and the language(s) spoken at home. It denies any cross-cultural 
issues related to the varying ways that particular cultures use language to 
perform a range of functions. And it ignores the distinction between informal 
or 'playground' English, in which children may become fluent quite quickly, 
and the language demands of the classroom, which are much more complex 
and abstract, involve writing, and may take upwards of five years to master. 
(See Learning to Learn in a Second Language [Gibbons 1991)> especially 
Chapters 1 and 2.) 

A portfolio approach 

SNAP, then, was grounded in a determination to find out what the real needs 
of ESL learners were. From the outset the teachers and project consultants 
recognised the importance of providing a means of assessment which would 
not only identify language needs accurately, but could also be used by all 
primary teachers — not simply those with specialist expertise in ESL. It was 
also important to ensure that the procedures could be used within the context 
of normal classroom learning activities, so as to limit the amount of extra work 
that might be needed in planning and carrying them out. 

For these reasons, it was decided to adopt a portfolio approach. This would 
be compatible with many teachers" existing assessment practices and would 
allow them both to gather information over a period of time and report on it 
for resourcing purposes in mid-year if required. 

For resourcing purposes, the procedures require an assessment to be made 
of the language needs of each student for whom English is a second language, 
not just those who are recently arrived or who stand out as needing support. 
In some cases children's needs are not identified as being language-related in 
the first instance, but are thought to be caused by specific learning difficulties 
or to be the result of poor motivation or behaviour problems. While these may 
be compounding factors, an assessment of a child's oral and written language 
can reveal important underlying information, which the teacher can then use 
to assist the child's development in English. To help teachers identify the full 
range of ESL children, the procedures contain suggestions for gathering 
personal information and a form that can be used to record the information for 
school purposes (such as providing interpreters for parent interview 
evenings). 
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What should be included in the portfolio ? 

As already indicated, the assessment is made on the basis of children's oral 
and written performance in a range of typical classroom learning activities. 
While this is not to deny the importance of gathering information about such 
things as children's attitudes and learning processes, it serves to emphasise 
just how much essential information can be gained about children's specific 
language needs through the detailed analysis of samples of actual language 
use. 

In deciding what should be included in the portfolio, the teachers and 
project consultants were guided by this statement: 

In all areas of the school curriculum and in the wider community, learn- 
ers are engaged in using la?iguage to widen their networks of interper- 
sonal relations; to gain access to, process and use informatiofi; to think 
critically; to reflect and to express themselves imaginatively and cretively. 



Within these dimensions the procedures would need to reflect a range of 
language use as defined in Australian Language Levels Guidelines (Scarino, 
Vale & McKay 1988). So the teachers set about identifying what they felt were 
the most common genres across the curriculum, giving priority to what they 
saw as being particularly relevant at the different year levels. They then turned 
to drafting criteria to be used in assessing children's performance in each of 
the activities they had selected, which are listed below. 

Portfolio requirements - Reception to Year 2 



(SA Education Dept 1990, p. 7) 



Oral 



2 samples taken from: 



retelling a story 
activity-sharing 
morning talks 



Written 

2 samples made up of: 



a recount and 
a report 



Portfolio requirements ~ Years 3 and 4 



Oral 



2 samples taken from: 



retelling a story 
activity-sharing 
news 



Written 

2 samples made up of: 



a report and 
a narrative or 
a procedure 
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Portfolio requirements - Years 5 to 7 
Oral 

2 samples taken from: 



retelling a story 
reporting on a process 
giving an opinion 



Written 

3 samples made up of: 



a recount and 

an argument and 

a narrative ora report 



(SA Education Dept 1990, p. 73) 



In working on the activities to be included for the written assessment, the 
teachers drew largely on work already being done by the NSW Disadvantaged 
Schools Program and the Literacy and Education Research Network. Exploring 
How Texts U^or^ (Derewianka 1990) was also an important resource, as v/as 
Let's Talk iRowe 1989) for oral language. 

Field trials 

Once the draft assessment forms had been completed and guidelines decided 
upon for conducting the procedures, the full range of oral and written activities 
was trialled extensively in schools. (More than seventy ESL and mainstream 
teachers were involved in the various stages associated with the development 
and trialling of the procedures.) During the trialling stage, samples of children's 
work were gathered and assessed, both by teachers working individually and 
then as part of a group moderation process. (Unfortunately, despite the loss of 
phonological features such as rhythm and intonation, the taped oral samples 
had to be transcribed, since the classroom recordings were not clear enough 
to be included in the teacher support materials.) As a result of the trialling, 
refinements were incorporated in the draft criteria and guidelines were drawn 
up for training teachers to use the materials. 

Judging a child's performance 

Assessment forms are provided to give teachers specific criteria for judging a 
child's performance in any of the selected activities. The forms allow assess- 
ment to be made at an analytical level (that is, according to the components of 
the task), as well as at an holistic level (that is, judging the child's overall 
performance on the task and using a global rating from 1 to 5). Space is 
provided for recording particular points which might form the basis of future 
teaching or the focus for special attention, as well as for making general 
comments which can be used in reporting to parents and caregivers. 

The assessment procedures can be used at any stage of the curriculum cycle. 
For example, they can be used to determine what children can already do, as 
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a starting point in the planning of any teaching-learning activity. (In such 
cases the assessment should reflect what children are able to do without 
support.) Equally they can be used to assess children's learning at the end of 
a unit of work or program of study. 

Ensuring a common standard 

It was felt that some means of ensuring common assessment standards among 
teachers was important, particularly if the assessment information was to be 
used outside the immediate school context. Some teachers have had little or 
no experience of dealing with second language learners; others have classes 
which are made up of children from a variety of ethnic backgrounds. Some 
have taught mainly new-arrivals; others may have mainly taught children who 
were born in Australia but come from homes where little or no English is 
spoken, or children whose schooling has been disrupted by overseas travel, 
etc. Many teachers will have experienced a combination of these possibilities. 

Accordingly, in order to ensure that all teachers have a common view of 
what is an acceptable standard of performance, moderated samples of child- 
ren's work are provided for each of the activities (three examples of these are 
show^n in the following six pages). Because children may receive the same 
rating on an activity but have a slightly different assessment profile, several 
samples of work have been provided for each rating from 1 to 5. Further, to 
ensure that the full range of performance is represented in the samples, work 
from English background speakers has been included. Where possible, a brief 
profile of each child's language background is given as well. 

Professional development and curriculum change 

The following comments reflect some of the positive results experienced by 
teachers participating in the development and trialling of the procedures. 

Focusing on a pre-determined set of criteria helped in becoming more 
atvare of learners' individual needs. 

Without the criteria it was easy to revert to assessing surface features such 
as spelling, rather than [focusing] on the ways in which students are 
learning to make meaning. 

The focus on genre-based activities was relevant to primary classroom 
activities and easy to fit in. 

I recognised some characteristics of individual children I hadn't quite 
been able to put my finger on before. 

... decided I must do more oral work, particularly in small groups. 

I now have higher expectations of what young children are capable of 
achieving in a range of writing. 
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ORAL LANGUAGE ASSESSMENfT 



A morning talk 

The first text is a morning talk given by Khoa. Khoa was bom in Australia and is 
of Vietnamese background. He is six years old and in his first year of school. Khoa's 
teacher tells us that, as yet, Khoa is very shy when speaking in front of a large group 
and that the sample provided here was taken in a small group situation. [Notes: The 
marking ... represents hesitations in the child's speech. The letters K, T and S indicate 
who is speaking, i.e. Khoa, the teacher and another student.] 

K Well, when I went fishing ... a ... nd and my Dad did ...my Dad didn 7 get some 
fish. And my Mum get ... got six fish ... Um ... My sister saw a rat first and I saw 
it and we trina [tried to] get that rat out first and the hardest rock ... the hardy 
rock. And any questions? 

T Did you get the rat out? 

K Killed 'm. 

S Khoa, is the crab die? 
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Oral Language Assessment Activity * MORNING TALKS 

Named Sludenl: Kkoa, YearLevei: fic. Oass: 

Context: Smalt 



YEARS R'2 

Dale: 



Task: ftt/ir^ cc /Tjormng iaJU 



Description of activity: Studonts rooount a personal axperianca or dascrib« an av«nt. objact or topic of 
personal int«rast 



Crltarla 

(Ttck «pprop4i«tt box) 



V«y 

CofTTpMlfl 



Comptuni 



CommM 



Ability to carry out tha task Did tha studant: 

• speak appropriataly for audiar)ca and purpose 

• oomptata tha task indepandantly. ie with minimal support 

Structure and Organisation Did tha studant: 
« sat tha scana e.g. *On Saturday 1..." 

• relate events or describe objects clearly and with sufficient 
detail 

« generally keep "on topic' 

Language Features Did the student: 

• use appropriate tense; eg "drew" not "drawed", "have drawn" 
not "have drawed' 

• use specKic vocabulary; eg **tiger* * shovei" 

• use a range of descriptive words and phrases; eg verbs, 
adjectives, adverbs 

• use reference items: eg, pronouns; he, she, it arKJ 
articles; a, the 

• use a range of connectives; eg, first then, so, because 

Communication Skills Did the student: 

• speak fluently without too many hesitations; eg "urn" "er* 

• speak clearly; eg pronounce words accurately, sound 
plurals and verb endings 

• self-correct; eg "... on Friday ... no, on Thursday ..." 

• show an awareness of audience by: 

• selecting an interesting event or object 

• using visuals/support materials 

• using appropriate body language 

• answer audience questions effectively (optional) 



only 



17 



1/ 



/in-^fftc/ info. 



General Comments: 

— ^€an/nQ oJ^ ^ hok^dU^t roci^ uncle , 

- TZiL^onoi^ 4x> <ju€.&h 'crc -^orn iMcfxAf, hut o/oes not Op^J^ more^ ddtQjjL . 
• CauJ^aL €.ncoaAys2^ •^ rcc&rt^ fcklks art ia/>^ /o/ouj Sack, c^fiA. "^Oadot / 



Global Rating: (Circle} 



bwest 1 



highest 
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ORAL LANGUAGE ASSESSMENT 



Reporting on a process 

The second text is from Peter, a Polish boy who is twelve years old and in Year 6 at 
school. Peter arrived in Australia six years ago and speaks only Polish at home. Peter 
is reporting to the class on an experiment undertaken as part of a group science activity. 

P Urn ...first we have ... we had soil one, soil two, soil three, soil four, soil five. 

Um, one was peat, soil two ... the sawdust, soil three's um shol ... um potting mix 
... mm mixture and der ... we have to ... we had these groups and we had to put 
'em and we had ... sunlight, darkness, water ... ten millies of water pool. Water, 
rain water, tap water and no water and the other group did ... 20 mis of water ... 
the same as that and ... another group did a ... afos ... fertilize. Um, the f... we 
didn 7 plant the seeds because of the holidays. We planted the ... the ... ss ... 
seeds and watered them. We ... um ... had to put three mis because of the week- 
ends, Um ... some of the ... plants ... the seed already sprouted. 
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Oral Language Assessment-REPORTiNG A PROCESS years S-e--? 

Nameorstjcfent P^t^ Year Level: (> Ciass: Dale: 

Task: Rcfxxitng on cu sacnce, eKfseriment Context: UhoU class 



Dtscrlptlon of activity: Studonts sharo or report on the pfocass thay usad to oomplata a task in an individual 
or group actrvity. 



Critaria 

(Tick appfopfial* box) 


V«v 




UrrvMd 
Con^ptm* 


Hat 




Ability to carry out tha taak Did tha studant: 

• spaak appropriataly for audianca and purposa 

• complata tha taak Indapaodantly, la with minimal support 

Structura and Organlaation Did tha studant: 

• sat tha oontaxt; ag Tor tha plant projact wa...", 'Our 
axparimant was caltad..." 

• provida sufficiant datail to convay meaning 

• saquenca information, eg Tifst we did... . Then we..." 

• stay on the topic 

Languaga faaturas Did the studant: 

• use a range of logical connectives; eg first, then, because, 
however, although 

• use topic-specific vocabulary; ag stiff, baat» beaker, 
appara^'s 

• use tense, mainly past tense, accuratafy and consistentfy; 
eg •When it was ad(rfad. the mixture ft/madbtue and we 
condudBd .. * 

• use pronoun raferaoca accurately; eg -We needed a iK/nc/io' 
flowers, ft was supposed to be a huge bunch" not " Th9y were 
supposed to be a huge bunch." 

Communication skills Did the student: 

• speak fluently without too many hes'rtations. eg "um^.^.-er* 

• spaak dearly; eg pronounce words accurately, sound 
plurals and verb endings 

• seff-corract, eg •Then we poured ... sorry, stirred the 
mixture carefully until ..." 

• refer to the finished product to enhance meaning (optional) 










c/ariAf 




















insufficient 




























































use ofcUfiL 
/ noun, [cite/ 






























rritlhct 






• 
















General Comments: 

" PjeJj^r-'*^ f^tx>rt Icxchi^ oueraUL clcLr<£u . U^oluoL rtcit proutcL&j a. Suffictenjttu 
cld:o^<L ccnfext o/rrv of" exfief-}meat cuxi how 'd: cJas oroonfXScL 

fYloUd^ yrxyn< on^ ^rt>^ fosk -yt> ancdijir uj/fkoat alearU^ ei^aUAshtm 
Ujhit ecu^k t^^td olooju . I^cUjolS in/nxsliMjui hut le-^t /n^lrryblefe. 

^ LOiCksLcL Spcufid Vtcct^ulexrcj c^k^sS /^a^S Corxz/seUf 

"^'^^^ . /VW^ uJt-H^ no-k^makinqand <yrpnp^i^ use. tfncS^ i-jLu^ 


Global Rating: (Circle) lowest i (D 3 4 5 highest 
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WRITTEN LANGUAGE ASSESSMENT 



An argument 

The purpose of this task was to write an argument for or against the statement that 
boys and girls should have separate sports. This text was written by a boy named Tony. 
Tony was bom in Australia and is of Italian background. Both Italian and English are 
spoken at home. Tony is twelve years old and is in Year 6 at school. 

Should girls and boys have separate sports? 

one day 

The problem is should that hoy and girls should have the same sport and then 
there will be no argument for boy or girls 

if girl would play soccer they would look so funny in short and they will prob- 
ably send the ball of side all of the time and the Ref might get mad all of the 
time, 

but after so many year they have been together ihey shouldn be separated and 
plus some girls think there it and I that those kind of girls because it really get to 
you and you get so mad and feel like punching them in 

The end 
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Written Language Assessment Activity - ARGUMENT years 5-6-7 



tiatmcASdxSeit: To 



any 



Year Level: 6 Class: 



Date: 



Task: S/iolUcL Q<>ils cuvsC bous 



Context: Unccn^ruiaicl (jOtCt^ng- 



Otscflptlon of activity: Tho focus is on justifying a position of interprotatton tx on arguing that some sort of 
action tw tak(»n. An argumom has ono lino of reasoning or on« point o( vww. 



Criferia 

(Ticfc •ppfl>pn«1» box) 



V«y 



UrnHid 



COfVTWVS 



hut C0^so 



Ability to carry out tht task Did tho studont: 
writA appropriatoly for audMnco and purposa 
complota th« task indapandontty. ia with mmimal support 

Structura and Organisation Did tha studant: 
maka a position statamant 

peasant ralavant argumants to support position statamant 
support tha Argumants with appropriata avidanca 
stttw consistancy batwaan argumants and tha position 
statoment 

acknowiadga or anticipata anothar viawpoint (optional) 
sum up hisyhor position consistont with position statemont 
usa paragraphs to togicaity organisa argumants 

Languus! ? Faaturas Did tha studant: 

• usa general partidpants; ag tha public, pollution 

• use a range of verbs/processes; eg do, be, have, think 

• use a range of iogicai connectives: ag 

- temporal oonnectivas; ag f^vst, next, finally 

• causa! connedtives; eg therefore, because, so 

• use sentence beginnings. ieThemos, that foreground 
important aspects of the message; ie 

topic, ag The rainforests ... 

causa, eg Be*^use of the deforestation, ... 

time/place, eg In Brazil. ... 

• build information about the topic by using nominal groups, 
eg The small island state of Tasmania ..." 

• use topic-spedfic vocabulary appropriately 

• use objective, factua* language to persuade or convince the 
reader 

• use passive voice appropriately; eg are required. wci?> used 

• use modaDiy; eg may. might, can, couki, perhaps, possibly 

Accuracy Did the student: 

• usegrammar accurately: eg 

• tense 

• subject-verb agreement 

- reference items; eg this, that, her, who, whose. whk:h 

- us« accurate syntax (word order); eg words not ornittod 

• s^mII accurately 

• use punctuation accurately 



' ' ■ — ' — ' "~ f - - ■ — - — 



tkjt SomJL 
SfOor<t 




Global Rttlng: (Cirde) 



lowest 1 (T) 3 4 5 highest 
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I enjoyed the opportunity to work with another teacher in this type of situ- 
ation — being able to bounce around ideas and thoughts was productive. 

(SA Education Dept 1990, p. 14) 

This last comment highlights a very important aspect of the procedures: that 
is, the opportunity they provide for productive interaction between classroom 
and ESL teachers, either through working collaboratively in planning and 
carrying out the assessments, or through discussing individual assessments as 
part of a group moderation process, or through planning teaching strategies 
and approaches to support children's language development in identified 
areas of need. In this way the procedures can provide a valuable basis for 
teachers to evaluate their own work, as well as to gain access to new thinking. 

Conclusion 

This chapter has outlined an approach to language assessment which has 
been developed specifically to identify the needs of ESL children in primary 
classrooms. It has also prced useful in helping teachers to identify what all 
children are able to do in a range of common oral and written learning 
activities across the curriculum. The information gained through the assess- 
ment procedures can be used by teachers at the classroom level in program 
planning, and at the school level as a basis for reporting on children's 
progress. The procedures can also provide education authorities with a means 
of identifying the level of support needed in schools and, in the case of ESL 
learners, with a measure for the allocation of specialist ESL staffing. 

An assessment process which involves teachers in making principled 
judgments aboMt children's needs in the context of real learning situations 
provides important opportunities for the re-evaluation of classroom practice. 
Through using the procedures, teachers have been able to come to a clearer 
understanding of how language is used to shape meaning in different texts 
and contexts, and of the ways in which ESL learners can be helped to become 
successful users of English in the mainstream school situation. 

/ would like to thank my friends and colleagues at the Languages and 
Multictdtural Unit for their helpful comments on this paper. L.M. 
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6 THE PRIMARY LANGUAGE RECORD: 
WHAT WE ARE LEARNING IN THE UK 



Myra Barrs 



Ihe Primary Language Record is a system of assessing and recording 
children's development in language and literacy throughout their years of 
primary schooling. The Record is in two parts: a main (official) record, and an 
observation and samples form for teachers' day-to-day recording. The main 
record is meant to be completed at several different points in the school year. 
It includes the report of a discussion with the child^s parents and a language 
and literacy conference with the child, as well as a summative record of the 
child's progress and development in English and other community languages. 

The observation and samples form provides two basic structures for keeping 
track of children's talking and listening, reading and writing: viz. a diary of 
observations and a range of samples. The informal recording of this form is 
what the teacher draws on when she comes to complete the main summative 
record. 

The Primary Language Record was developed over an extended period in 
the last years of the Inner London Education Authority, and has now been in 
use in some London schools for five years. We are therefore in a good position 
to evaluate what we are learning from the Record in use and to consider what 
it is helping teachers to do. 

Ever since the Primary Language Record and its accompanying handbook 
were published in 1988, it has met a remarkable response, both in the UK and 
in other parts of the world. The Record and handbook have been published in 
the USA and Canada, teachers in New York and California are taking part in 
projects to support the use of the Record in their schools, and members of the 
staff of the Centre for Language in Primary Education (CLPE), where the 
Record was developed, have visited several countries, including Australia, to 
talk about it. In the UK the Record has greatly influenced practice in record 
keeping — an issue currently highlighted as a result of the new national cur- 
riculum and its associated system of assessment. 
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One reason why the Primary Language Record has evoked this kind of re- 
sponse is that it meets a need that has beeti increasingly felt in a number of 
different education systems world-wide. This is the need for alternative forms 
of assessment which will be more infornlative than conventional assessment, 
such as standardised tests, and will take into account new approaches to 
teaching and learning in language and literacy. There have been many import- 
ant contributions to practice in this area, from miscue analysis in reading to 
portfolio assessment in writing, but these ways of observing had not previ- 
ously been combined in any manageable way. The Record offers a synthesis 
of many exciting practices and incorporates them into a practical classroom 
record. It draws on work from Australia, Canada, New Zealand and the USA, 
as well as from the UK, and is a testimony to the existence of a world-wide 
community of researchers and teachers in the field, many of whom have con- 
tributed to these developments. 

Paradoxically, moves towards alternative forms of assessment have been 
takt^^g place in many countries at the same time as the growth of accountab- 
ility pressures, along with demands for more assessment at every level. The 
new English national curriculum is a good example of the strength of these 
pressures for increased measures of accountability. CLPE has recently pub- 
lished Patterns of Learning to demonstrate how the Record can be used by 
teachers to meet the national curriculum criteria for assessment. 

Piloting the Primary Language Record 

Perhaps the most important aspect of the Primary Language Record is the fact 
that it has been extensively proved in the classroom. Once it had been drafted 
by the CLPE-based working party, it was piloted in over fifty schools for nearly 
a year. Given the speed of more recent developments, that pilot year now 
seems an immense luxury, but it was an essential factor in adapting the Record 
to the impress of classroom realities. The schools in the pilot group gave 
ample feedback about all aspects of the Record, and their comments were 
fully taken into account in the final draft. 

It was also important that the Record was piloted in *real time' and not just in 
a quick six-week raid on a few schools. The value of the long pilot time was 
that as schools became familiar with the Record, their views about some parts 
of it changed and developed. For instance, at the beginning of the pilot period 
the general message from the schools was that "^he discussion with the child's 
parents, which is the first item on the main record, was far too difficult and 
time-consuming. It would have to be omitted or made optional. However, 
towards the end of the period it became apparent that the great majority of the 
schools had changed their minds about this. The discussions with parents had 
proved so valuable, and had affected the relationship between homes and 
schools so profoundly, that most schools were adamant that this element 
should be retained. 
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One teacher who took part in the pilot summed up her reaction to the year: 



Implementing the PLR in its piloting stages was a slow learning process 
which involved teachers like me volunteering to try it out in our class- 
rooms with advisory support, and attending meetings which involved 
discussion about our impressions and evaluations. As a result of the 
trialling, a working party examined the evidence and implemented 
several changes to make the record a real possibility in a normal busy 
working day. To use the record effectively meant making some changes in 
my practice. It meant reassessing the teaching and learning that goes on 
in class and making time within the day to make observations and record 
what is actually happening. Although at times it felt like a burden, I felt 
some ownership and commitment at the end of it and felt that I had moved 
on in my understanding. 

This teacher pinpoints one of the major outcomes of the Record: its contri- 
bution to professional development. Teachers have often emphasised how 
much they have gained in understanding by using it in the classroom. The 
question of what teachers have learned and what kind of a contribution the 
Record can make to teacher education will be discussed later in this chapter. 

Since the pilot year, teachers in many schools have helped us to evaluate the 
Record in use. Advisory teachers concerned with language and literacy across 
some 800 London schools have conducted evaluations of schools' work with 
the Record. As one examines this evaluation material, a number of themes 
emerge. 

Themes from evaluation 

1 The first year of taking on the Primary Language Record is always a 
learning year for the schools and teachers involved. 

From the very beginning it was emphasised that the introduction of the Record 
should be seen as a long-term process and should be accompanied by in- 
service courses and support for schools. Properly used, the Record is not just 
another set of forms imposed on schools by a central system, but a means of 
developing work in language and literacy across the curriculum. Teachers are 
learning new techniques (such as sampling children's reading using a variety 
of informal methods) and they need time to integrate these into their class- 
room practice. Sometimes they also need to review their practice — to see 
how they can make time to observe, for instance, or spend longer periods of 
time with individual children instead of making more frequent superficial 
contact. 

CLPE staff have now had the experience of introducing the Record to teach- 
ers from more than 700 schools through extended in-service courses. A com- 
mon response at the beginning of such courses is a concern about time, a 
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feeling that the Record is going to be impossible to implement. Keeping 
detailed observational records of up to thirty children seems just too difficult. 
These early reactions are normal and understandable — using the Record 
does make demands of teachers and of schools. In time, however, and with 
practice, the concerns die down. The problem arises from teachers feeling 
that they will be required to implement all elements in the Record, with all 
children, from the outset. During the course we stress other ways of taking on 
the Record — observing a small number of children to begin with, or focusing 
particularly on one aspect of language. Gradually it all comes to seem more 
manageable. One dramatic shift is illustrated by some comments from the 
teacher who has already been quoted. In her written evaluation at the begin- 
ning of the in-service course in September, she exclaimed: 

Hot ied — completely overwhelmed — when are we going to get time to 
do u all? Is there going to be any time left for teaching? Is school going to 
take over my whole life? 

In March of the following year she wrote: 

As the reading aspect is of particular personal interest, it was most reas- 
suring to find that ideas which I had been working out for myself were 
being recommended. The PLR is making life much easier. 

It would be untrue to say that all teachers change their views as dramatically 
as this, but it does seem to be the case that it takes a full school year to learn 
the forms\ to internalise the ways of observing that they encapsulate and to 
see the full value of this kind of recording. Another teacher gave the following 
advice to teachers new to the Record: 

Don't panic. Try to think of one area to start from rather than trying to 
focus on the whole thing. Take one aspect at the beginning — get that 
firmly in your head. Take it on board in your teaching and your observ- 
ations and then try a different aspect and add to that. 

2 The in-service accompanying the introduction of the Primary language 
Record has been an important factor in its dissemination. 

The first courses on the Record were substantial ten-day affairs spread 
throughout the year. Since then, however, courses have varied from five to 
eight days, but have never been less than five. This is because they are not just 
an introduction to the forms, but a thorough course on language and literacy 
development and informal assessment, dealing with the theoretical structures 
behind the forms as well as the practical questions of how to use them. Issues 
such as bilingualism, equal opportunities and special educational needs were 
fully taken into account in drafting the forms, and so are built into the course. 

Teachers who have attended the in-service courses have generally evaluated 
them positively, stressing how important this kind of support has been in 
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enabling them to use the Record and to introduce it to other colleagues. 
During the courses some time has been spent in discussing this all-important 
question of how to share the in-service experience of one or two teachers with 
the rest of the school staff. Tutors have made course materials available for 
teachers to take back and work with in the^'* schools. A partner system 
(whereby each course member pairs up with a staff member back in school) 
has been encouraged, as well as informal support groups in local areas where 
course members can continue to meet after their course is over. One teacher 
described how this support system operated for her: 

The course was one day a week. I shared my experience of it each week at 
an informal meeting and I had a 'partner' who tried each school-based 
activity. Other colleagues became involved on an informal basis. Gradu- 
ally my negative vietv changed. The structure and the content of the 
course gave me confidence ... I am gaining support from ...an excellent 
advisory teacher who gives positive input, and a coordinators' support 
group — invaluable for sharing experiences. 



3 Some aspects of the Primary Language Record are taken on more readily 
than others. 

It has become clear that some elements of the Record are soon appreciated by 
schools, while others take much longer to establish. In general, most schools 
have endorsed the experience of the pilot group in finding the discussions 
with the child's parent(s), and the language and literacy conferences with the 
children themselves, extremely valuable. They have learned so much from 
these discussions that they consider the time involved well spent. The lan- 
guage and literacy conferences have revealed that children know a great deal 
about their own learning processes and appreciate being involved in their 
own assessment. 

The reading and writing samples have established themselves quickly in 
schools because they provide clear structures for analysing what is going on in 
a piece of writing or during a particular reading occasion. The value of writing 
down observations within a clear framework has been obvious. 

Least fully utilised have been the obser/ation diaries. Because these a**^ such 
open forms of recording, teachers have not always been able to decide what 
to record. Those who have worked on this aspect of the Record, however, 
tend to think that it is one of its most important elements. A head teacher has 
written: 

Because of its very abstract nature the talking/listening part of the PLR 
gave us the greatest anxiety. We are now firmly convinced that this part of 
the PLR is perhaps the most revealing and vital. The record keeping has 
made us far more aware of children '5 reactions and speech in a variety of 
situations ... Our ears are becoming tuned in to meaningful 'talk' which 
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reveals progression and sometimes language problems. We have become 
much more aware of the importance of the listening skills required of a 
teacher. 

In infant classes the diaries have often proved the most popular part of the 
Record — teachers of this age group are more used to observation-based 
recording and to building up a picture of a child's pattern of behaviour over 
time. 

4 The roll of the head teacher is vital. 

All the evaluation material gathered stresses that the key factor in implement- 
ing the Record has been the commitment and support of the head teacher. The 
amount of discussion time the head is prepared to allow for the introduction 
of the Record, and to support staff in taking it on, very much affects teachers' 
readiness to use it. Arranging the discussions between teachers and parents 
also requires the full backing and organisational skills of the head teacher, 
and the degree of success in introducing this part of the Record has often 
affected staff attitudes to implementing the rest of it. 

5 The Primary Language Record has helped to improve communications. 

One of the main aims in initiating the development of the Record was to 
improve communications between home and school, and between teachers 
within the school. This aim seems to have been fulfilled. Most noticeably, the 
Record has been appreciated by parents, who have welcomed the opportunity 
to contribute in this way to the school's picture of the child. One teacher, 
looking back on her own experience, commented: 

When I first arrived at the school the first year, out of a class of thirty you 
might get seven, eight, nine parents at the parents' evening and that was 
all. Now we've introduced the Language Record and we get virtually 
everybody. I was talking to a parent about it the other day and she said we 
get a really good response, and I said yes, it's changed. And she said it was 
because, one, there was really something to discuss, not a fifteen-minute 
waffle, and also they know now that what they say gets written down. 

Parents have liked having their contributions recorded. It has demonstrated 
that the school is taking their views seriously and taking them into account in 
planning and teaching. 

The discussion with parents has had particular benefits for bilingual child- 
ren and their parents. The discussions have done more than anything else to 
draw attention to the often impressive range of a child's literacies. The record 
that follows (kindly supplied by Shapla School) demonstrates what has been 
revealed by asking parents to say more about their children's linguistic 
achievements. 
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Part A To be completed during the Autumn Term 

A1 Record of discussion between child's parent{s) and class teacher (Handbook pages 
Sumi goes to Arabic school 3 x a week (li hrs. each) where she reads Koran and says 
namaj, Sumi has Bengali books at home - she reads them with her Mum or Dad or 
brother Imran, She also brings English books from school and reads them with her family, 
Sumi has friends near her house but she stays inside and plays with her brothers and likes to 
help her Mum do housework and cooking, Sumi does lots of writing at home - in English she 
makes up stories from her head and in Bengali she does practising and she can write in 
Bengali but not without looking at books. Mum thinks her writing in English is very good and 
reading (English) not so good but getting better. In Bengali, reading is very good and writing is OK. 

Signed Parent(s) F. K. C. Teacher J. W> 

Date 6.10.89 



Within schools and between schools, the Record has helped to improve the 
quality of information that teachers are able to give each other. During the first 
year of implementation some teachers kept evaluation diaries and charted 
their experience of using the Record. The following entry shows how useful 
the Record can be at transfer points — either between classes or schools, or, 
as here, when a teacher takes over a class halfway through the year. 

New teacher for the middle infants. The method shows its worth as she can 
take over a completed parent conference, child conference, reading and 
writing sample for each child. 

At a different level, professional communication within the staff group can 
be helped by the fact that the Record provides a common language for dis- 
cussing language, literacy and children's progress. Similarly, the handbook 
can provide a text for 'shared reading' about language and assessment. The 
Record emphasises that all teachers who teach the child should contribute to 
the child's record, and this helps ensure that support teachers, community 
language teachers, reading teachers and other staff are involved in such dis- 
cussions. 

6 There is some evidence of improved achievement from schools implement- 
ing the Primary Language Record systematically. 

Though it would be hard, perhaps impossible, to support this impression 
without a careful longitudinal study, it is nevertheless true that many experi- 
enced teachers believe that children are benefiting from the use of the Record, 
and that they have made noticeably more progress in literacy where the 
Record is systematically used. When discussing this, teachers comment on 
three factors in particular. 
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The Record provides a structure for teachers and enables them to be more 
analytical in their observations. 

As a result, it helps teachers plan the next steps for individuals and the class 
as a whole. It is true formative assessment which feeds directly into 
teaching and planning, as the following extract from an evaluation diary 
shows: 

/ have now completed a reading sample for all my children, plotted 
them on Reading Scale 1 and used them to plan this term's reading 
strategies. 16 out of the 26 top infants not yet at point 3 on the scale. 
More emphasis on reading to try and improve this. Reading samples 
show quite clearly that some of these are over-reliant on phonics, others 
on context/memory, others have some grasp of both but are inexperi- 
enced. Group work will be aimed specifically at these areas this term. 

3 The involvement of children in the Record, particularly through the lan- 
guage and literacy conference, has been an important development. 
There is space for children to reflect on their own progress and on their 
learning processes. The effect of taking children's views seriously in this 
form of self-assessment has been to engender more positive attitudes. 

We hope in time to be able to gather more evidence of the effect of this kind 
of assessment on children's achievement and teachers' expectations (factors 
obviously linked), and are beginning with some small-scale research into the 
use of the reading scales incorporated in the Record. 

7 The Primary Language Record has influenced teachers' practice in relation 
to bilingual children. 

As one deputy head commented: 

Bilingualism is easy to take into account because it's written into [the 
Record]. It can't be glossed over ... You have to think about the way you 
teach and then readjust. 

Many elements of the Record reflect its systematic emphasis on the need to 
be aware of children's bilingualism, and to support the development of their 
first language(s) as well as English. At each point the teacher is asked to com- 
ment on the child's listening, speaking, reading and writing in English and in 
other community languages. Faced with this regular reminder that children 
may have linguistic resources that are not being recognised, teachers have 
typically become more sensitive to issues of bilingualism. 

In general, all those involved with the Record have become far more aware 
of the interrelatedness of languages in bilingual children's development, and 
of the way in which development in one aspect of language can support 
development in another. For many teachers this emphasis has helped, more 
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than any other single factor, to dispel the myth of linguistic deprivation which 
has dogged educational thinking in Britain for so long. 

8 Talk has been the most difficult aspect of language to record. 

Deciding what to write in the talking and listening diary has been the most 
challenging task in keeping the Record. However, the mere fact of keeping a 
record of talk has visibly stimulated practice in this area, and when teachers 
have focused on keeping the diary, they have been more inclined to create 
occasions in the classroom during which talk for learning can go on and be 
encouraged. In-service sessions on talking and listening have frequently led 
teachers to institute small group work. 

Teachers who regularly use the talking and listening diary find that it helps 
them to keep track of children who might otherwise escape their attention in 
a busy class. Elizabeth Dawson (1990) has written: 

/ tend to make the most recorded observations on those children whose 
development is slower or less obvious to me. I monitor their oral language 
development especially carefully in order to gain evidence of their think- 
ing and learning right across the curriculum. I also find it quite easy to 
record examples of especially skilled use of spoken language. When I have 
not recorded many observations about a child, use of the diary alerts me 
to this, so that lam made to consider the reasons why. Is s/he being denied 
appropriate opportunities for expression? Am I paying her/him a fair 
amount of attention? Is s/he dominated by others? Is s/he shy with adults? 

Teachers of young and rapidly developing children, or of bilingual children 
whose development in English they are focusing on, have found this part of 
the Record particularly valuable. In general, however, recording and assess- 
ing talk presents the greatest challenge. It demonstrates more visibly than 
assessment in any other language mode how far children's development in 
language is of a piece with the rest of their development (particularly their 
affective development) and with their relationships. 

9 The introduction of the Primary Language Record has strongly supported 
professional development in language and literacy. 

Although, by implication, this point has been made several times already, it 
does deserve extra emphasis. It has been a key outcome for CLPE staff, who 
have been centrally involved in the in-service courses associated with the 
Record, as well as for staff in education offices and schools where it has been 
introduced. The Record has provided a firm structure for in-service courses 
and materials, and has proved to be a most effective focus, '^here can, of 
course, be no such thing as system development without teacher develop- 
ment. Any system depends on the quality of its teachers. Thus the value of a 
sound framework for professional development of this kind can be far-reaching. 
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On many occasions teachers have expressed the increased confidence they 
feel as a consequence of using the Record — notably in the evaluation reports 
they complete on CLPE courses. It is in this sense of being more in control of 
one*s work, more confident and informed as a professional, that we see one of 
the major benefits of the Record. Good informal assessment procedures, like 
those built into the Record, lead to reflection, and often to changed practice. 
One teacher, Kathy Gore, who used the Record as a means of observing child- 
ren for her MA dissertation (a not uncommon use), commented on the process 
of change she felt she had been involved in. She saw the key change she had 
made in terms of a move towards greater observation in her teaching — a 
move that necessitated many other changes. 

It is in this difficult area of organisation that the real learning often be- 
gins. For me it involved a close look [at] and questioning of the value of 
classroom interactions, the quality of interaction between teacher and 
children and peer group interaction too. It heightens awareness of the very 
high quality of children's learning when they are given ownership of it. It 
encourages teachers to let go a little and allow the children to be more 
dominant. It involves children in the process and in this way makes learn- 
ing more open and more easily understood ...In my experience the PLR 
gives teachers as well as children a new sense of value and competence. 
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-7 ASSESSING STUDENTS' WRITING 

/ a hands-on guide from the Northern Territory 
Vivienne Hay ward 



Teachers' responses to students' writing can be a source of great frustration 
and mystification. Neither the young writer whose work receives *8/10 B', 
nor the one who is told *A lovely story: you have a great imagination', has 
been given any guidance about how they are developing as writers. In the first 
case, it appears that there are some criteria in the teacher's head by which she 
decides that the writing could have been better (otherwise it would have been 
given 10/10!), but she is not letting on what they are. In the second case, it is 
hard to escape thinking that either the teachex" believes that warm affection 
alone will result in the student's growth as a writer, or else that she does not 
know what she is looking for or what advice to offer. In both cases, the stud- 
ents' growth as autonomous writers and learners is stultified because they 
have not been given the criteria by which writing is valued in our society. 

What tools are needed? 

While the assessment of students' writing attainment is only one aspect of 
their literacy profile, it is an important one. As we have developed our English 
curriculum in the Northern Territory, we have been very conscious of the 
need to give students the tools by which they can develop as autonomous 
writers. We believe that it is really important for teachers, students and par- 
ents or care-givers to share understandings of what is involved in measuring 
student attainment, so that progress can be analysed and decisions taken 
about what still has to be learnt. In one sense the most important partner in 
this process is, of course, the student. If students take responsibility for their 
own education and participate in the decision-making process, it is likely that 
they will learn effectively. But they can only take on such responsibility if they 
have an information base from which to work. 
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There are three parts to this information base, i.e. three sets of things you 
need to know in order to work out how you are getting on in any learning 
activity. 

1 You need to understand what the activity is and what proficiency in it 
involves. 

2 You need to know the steps along the pathway to proficiency in the 
activity. 

3 You need to know how, in the opinion of the ^expert*, you are progressing 
along this pathway. 

For example, if you want to play championship tennis you need to know (1) 
what the game of tennis is — what you use to play it and what are its rules, (2) 
what is involved in getting better at it, and (3) whether your coach feels you 
are at the stage of the beginner's game, the first division or the national side. It 
is the same with writing: firstly, you need to know what are regarded as the 
characteristics of proficient writing; secondly, what is involved in developing 
your writing proficiency, and, thirdly, how you are getting on as a writer. 

What are the characteristics of proficient writing? 

The characteristics of proficient writing are constant — that is, a narrative is 
always a narrative, with the same generic features, irrespective of the sophist- 
ication with which the writer can handle the genre. A report is a report and so 
on, just as a game of tennis is a game of tennis irrespective of the skill of the 
players. 

The distinguishing features of a written text, the things that tell us whether it 
is a recount, a narrative, an argument or an explanation, for example, can 
easily be identified and used as a basic framework for discussing the success 
of a piece of student writing. 



Thus the first tool that teachers, students, parents or care-givers 
need to assess writing proficiency is a knowledge of the features 
of the different types of text that occur in written English. 



What stages are there on the developmental pathway towards proficiency 
in the different kinds of writing? 

Teachers* understandings of the steps along the pathway towards writing 
proficiency are based (implicitly, if not explicitly) on the assumption that from 
the beginning students will be writing whole texts, and that as they progress 
along the continuum of learning, they will be gaining increasingly detailed 
mastery of: 
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• the features of the genres in which they write 

• the language registers and conventions of written expression appropriate 
to the context in which rhey are writing 

• how to approach a writing task. 

For example, a young student's report writing may simply contain a heading 
and several one-sentence information items about the subject; it may use 
everyday language, with words spelled as well as the young writer can 
manage. What the student explicitly knows about *being a writer* may be that 
you write down what you know and show it to someone else, who then reads 
it. But it is more than likely that he or she will have far greater implicit 
knowledge and can be shown what this is. 

On the other hand, a student at the end of primary school may well write a 
report based on information derived from several sources, beginning with a 
paragraph delineating the scope of the report, which leads into itemised, 
detailed information set out in a logical sequence. Technical terms and imper- 
sonal language are used where appropriate, and spelling and punctuation are 
well controlled. This student probably knows explicitly about reading for 
information, note making, drafting, seeking response and reflecting on the 
draft, editing, and so on. Again, he or she probably has far more implicit 
knowledge which can be made explicit. 



Thus the second tool needed to assess writing proficiency is a set 
of benchmarks, or an indication of stages on the developmental 
pathway towards proficiency in the different kinds of writing. 



What do informed and experienced teachers typically expect of students at 
various stages along the pathway of writing development? 

The characteristics (and therefore indications) of various degrees of profic- 
iency can be derived from teachers' experience. The Year 1 teacher sees 
enough pieces of writing to be confident of knowing the range and kinds of 
proficiency which can be expected from students at this level. The same is 
true of the Year 6 teacher, and so on. It is likely, however, that neither will 
have the same degree of confidence about what is to be expected from each 
other's classes — never mind what is u be expected of students in Year 10. 
But since teaching is ideally a collaborative rather than a private task, there is 
no reason why teachers cannot get together to compile and share samples of 
student writing. Such a compilation provides indicators of students' writing 
development for the information and use of all concerned: teachers, students, 
parents or care-givers. 
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Thus the third tool needed to assess writing proficiency is a set 
of samples of student writing, ideally annotated to show what 
they demonstrate about their authors' writing proficiency. 



Developing the tools 

Teachers in the Northern Territory, through our Curriculum and Assessment 
Branch, are in the process of developing and refining these three tools and 
sharing understandings about how best to use them. Since 1988 we have been 
producing a series of booklets which teachers can use in schools to help them 
assess and report on their students' writing. 

Under the series title Primary Assessment Program: Children's Writing in 
the Northern Territory, the booklets provide samples of writing by Year 5 and 
Year 7 students in both urban and Aboriginal schools (and by Year 3 students 
in Aboriginal schools) in the genres of narrative, report, argument and 
explanation. Each book is divided into two sections, the first providing 
information about the genre, the second providing examples of poor, satisfac- 
tory and high levels of student writing. Each script is analysed in terms of a 
predetermined assessment framework, and comments on each are included. 

As an example, part of the guidance on assessment of argument \s repro- 
duced in the following pages. The three samples of Year 7 students' argu- 
ments were assessed and then annotated to indicate the reasons why they 
were valued as they were. The criteria for assessment were those specified in 
the draft English Curriculum for Years T-10, which says that by Year 7: 

students should demonstrate the beginning ability, based on both primary 
and secondary sources: 

- to argue a case, 

- to justify or persuade others to hold a point of view. 

These argument and persuasion texts should demonstrate students' 
ability: 

(a) to use information and data which are sufficient for the purpose, 
typical of the case being put, i.e. representative of what is known: neither 
distorting by omission nor arguing on the basis of material unrepresent- 
ative of the whole, accurate and relevant, 

(b) to derive a conclusion logically from the evidence presented, 

(c) to use the schematic structure appropriate for the genre, and the 
formalities of particular modes of expression such as the letter and the 

'essay \ 
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(d) to use a register appropriate for the relationship between the writer 
and the intended audience, 

(e) to write at sufficient length to allow all relevant material to be 
presented in a logical and cohesive manner. By the end of Year 7, students 
are expected to demonstrate the ability to write at least 250 words ofargu- 
ment or persuasion text. 



OBSERVATIONS ON ARGUMENT WRITING SAMPLES 



When wc talk about argument wc don't mean contradicting other people, we mean giving an 
opinion about the subject backed up with evidence, which we can show justifies our opinion. 
When we develop an argument we are putting forward a series of reasons why a particular 
point of view about a subject is justified. 



SCHEMATIC STRUCTURE 



In the opening paragraph it is usual to state what point of view is being put forward about what 
subject. It is extremely important that students identify very clearly the exact subject matter 
being dealt with. This can be defined by stating a question which is to be addressed. Students 
need to identify very clearly what opinion about the subject they arc seeking to justify. For 
exan pie: 



Subject: Snakes 

Thesis or theme 1 : Snakes are dangerous 

Thesis or theme 2: Snakes are fascinating and beautiful 

Subject: My Teacher 

Thesis or theme 1 : My teacher is a great person 

Thesis or thenac 2: My teacher knows what s/he is talking about 

The opinion which the writer seeks to justify about the subject is the theme. The thesis or 
thenie is often ic-stated as the conclusion to the argument 

After the opening paragraph the reasons why this point of view is considered justifiable are 
given. These are tiie argunnents. It is usual to give the argument and then elaborate on it. For 
example: 

Several people die of snake bite in Australia each ycar.(argumcnt) In 1985 in 
Western Australia, the Western Brown killed 3 people and in Queensland in tfie 
same year, the Taipan killed 4.(elaboration) 



[Please Note: statistics were created to make the point] 

It is necessary to provide evidence to justify the opinion stated in the ailment This evidence 
must be factual and as specific as possible. There must be sufficient evidence to suppon the 
opinion , i.e., more than one or two facts. The evidence must be 'typical* c.g., if you want to 
argue about cats using your own cat as a nnodel, you must demonstrate that it is tj^ical of cats. 
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You must not leave out some significant fact because it doesn't support your argument 
Evidence must also be accurate and relevant The sources of information should be cited and 
the reason why it should be believed needs to be explained 

Key terms need to be defined. The evidence must be logically sequenced with clear cohesive 
ties between the steps of the argument Students need to avoid: 

* making overgeneralisations 

* making unjnDved assumptions 

* arguing against a penon instead of the facts 

* misrepresenting a person 

* Quoting out of context 

* using persuasive or emodve language instead of arguing objectively, for example 
using ennotionally loaded nouns, verbs and adjectives. For example, an argunxnt about 
whe^ier rainforests should be logged should not use expressions such as 'beautiful, 
cool, shady trees'. 



The point of view may be re-stated at the end to sum up the argument. The conclusion must be 
validly arrived at fix>m the evidence presented in the writing. 



LANGUAGE USE/REGISTER 

The key features of the way in which language is used in the argument genre are: 

* the writer is required to introduce and argue opinion (which may be personal and 
immature). Such argument must be built upon exposition of relevant facts or 
information. 

* it can be impersonal - does not use first or second person. 

* it can be personal (having established the authority base from which to argue 
opinion) leading to a concluding judgement. 



N.B. Besides the ^observations' reproduced above, a series of more detailed 
notes or 'checklist descriptors' is provided to support the assessment frame- 
work shown opposite. 



FRAMEWORK FOR ASSESSING ARGUMENT 





Poor 


Satis 


High 


Subject Matter 








1 . How clearly does the title indicate the subject or theme? 








2. Is the subject clearly stated? 








3. How clearly is the theme/thesis/pioposition stated? 








4- Is the evidence; 

(a) sufficient 

(b) typical 

(c) accurate 
\Q.) leicvoni 

To what extent? 








5 . Is the authority of the source stated? 








6. How well are key tenns defined? 








Organisation/Generic Structure 








1 . now wcii uocs xnc wnung iuiiv>w uic ouuciuic ui «ui 
argument? 








2. How well does the opening paragraph state the scope of 








^ Wow cnhe^ivft th^ matrrial in Mfh naraffranh^ 








4. How well used are cohesive links between paragraphs? 








5. How well does the final paragraph conclude the 
argument? 








Language Use/Register 








1 . How appropriate and effective is the vocabulary? 








2. How appropriate is the sentence length and structure? 








3. How consistent is the use of verb tense? 








Care in Presentation 








1. How accurate is the spelling? 








2. How well presented and legible is the handwriting? 








3. How well docs the punctuation conform with year level 
requirements? 








4. How well has the writer acknowledged sources of 
information? 









"Satisfactory" itfeis to the genenl level of writing ability of a student fiom an Ettflish speaking bacl^round 
placed in the context of other students of the same age and the sanie year of schoolm^^ 
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SUBJECT MATTER 

* Title clearly indicates the subject 

* The subject is stated very clearly. 

* The author's opinion is clearly stated. 

* Several pieces of evidence have been provided They arc typical, accurate, 
relevant and of a high quality. 

* Sources have not been stated 

* Some of the key terms have been defined. 

* The author has attempted to select the salient points of each paragraph and 
draw these together as a conclusion. 

ORGANISATION/GENERIC STRUCTURE 

* The text follows the structure of an argument 

* The scope of the argument is quite well developed in the furst paragraph. 
The mechanics used to construct the argument are very good. 

* New ideas are consistendy awarded new paragraphs. 

* Cohesive links between paragraphs arc very good. 

* Final paragraph is validly derived from the evidence presented. 

LANGUAGE USE/REGISTER 

* The use of vocabulary is appropriate and effective. The author shows 
particularly good use of abstractions and generalisations. 

* A range of sentence structures and lengths has been used. 

CARE IN PRESENTATION 

* Spelling is good, although some minor errors are in evidence. 

* Handwriting is well presented and legible. 

* Punctuation is consistent. The author uses a semi colon effectively, though 
a colon would have been better. 

* No sources have been included. 



YEAR 7 ARGUMENT HIGH STANDARD 
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SHOULD CHILDREN RECEIVE POCKET MONEY? 
SUBJECT MATTER 

* Title clearly indicates subjca. 

* Subject is clearly stated 

* The authors opinion is clear. 

* All the evidence included is the author's opinion. All evidence is based on 
one level - *ldds need money for../ - a statement of wants, not needs. The 
evidence is not typical and not all is relevant. 

* All evidence included is the authors opinion. 

* Key terms have not been defined, for example receive (gift? or earning?), 
children. 

* The conclusion flows well but the argunjent is circular. 
ORGANISATION/GENERIC STRUCTURE 

* Opening paragraph begins to define the scope. 

* Paragraphs arc used well, with each new facet of the argument appearing 
in a new paragraph. 

* Cohesive links are included. . 

* Conclusion is weak. 

LANGUAGE USE/REGISTER 

* CoUojiuial language is used, for example *kids' and 'muck around* in 
what is essentially a formal argument 

* The author is attempting to use complex sentences, with varying success. 

CARE IN PRESENTATION 

* Spelling is satisfactory: although there are errors, they do not interrupt the 
reader's ability to follow the argument. 

* Handwriting is neat and legible. 

* Punctuation is satisfactory. The author has omitted question marks on 
some occasions and apostrophe in that's. 

* No sources were quoted; personal opinion only. 
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'If ...SM^-y^-h'^ 
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SUBJECT MATTER 

* Title is an instruction. A niorc appropriate title for an argument might be *R 
rated movies should be banned'. 

* The subject and theme are clearly stated, 

* The writer is aware of the role of opinion polls and has used one to 
substantiate personal opinion. The evidence tendered is based on the 
author's opinion and the opinions of 2 brothers and 8 peers, not 
necessarily representative of the wider group. Much evidence has been 
omitted Included evidence is relevant 

* Sources arc stated, 2 brothers and 8 peers, but the scope is not adequate. 

* Key terms are not defined 

* Conclusion flows fix)m the body of the passage. 

* This passage is too short - 130 words is not acceptable for a Year 7 text 
Conferencing might have developed this piece further. 

ORGANISATION/GENERIC STRUCTURE 

* Paragraph i states the scope of the argument. 

* Paragraph structure is poor. 

* Cohesive links are not evident. 

LANGUAGE USE/REGISTER 

* The author's vocabulary is satisfactory. 

* Sentence stmcture and sentence length are satisfactory. Passage includes 
complex sentences. 

CARE IN PRESENTATION 

* Mastery of spelling is poor. 

* Printing is not appropriate at Year 7 level. 

* Punctuation is consistent with Year 7 requirements. 

* Sources of information have been noted. 



YEAR 7 ARGUMENT POOR STANDARD 
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What are the benefits? 

With the Primary Assessment Program, then, teachers and schools in the 
Northern Territory have access to knowledge of the features of different types 
of text that occur in written English, a set of benchmarks or an indication (in 
the draft English Curriculum} of stages on the developmental path'vay 
towards proficiency in each kind of writing, and a set of written samples anno- 
tated to show what they demonstrate about their authors' writing proficiency. 
Individual teachers can use these three sets of information tools: 

• to develop their own understandings about writing, which they can make 
explicit for students, parents or care-givers, and use in their own teaching 

• as a guide for assessing their students' writing, and to give students a 
means of assessing their own writing 

• as a basis for reporting to parents or care-givers. 
School communities can use them tO: 

• develop their own set of samples of student writing, derived from their 
own context 

• develop common understandings about the teaching of writing through- 
out the school 

• help in the development of their school's assessment policy and strat- 
egies, and as the basis of inter-class and inter-year moderation 

• help in the framing of their reporting policy. 

There are several advantages in this approach to assessment. Unlike stand- 
ardised tests, it acknowledges that students should be assessed on their 
attainments in specific classroom contexts and specific learning tasks. At the 
same time, it provides a common framework and standard which teachers can 
use to assess and report on their students* attainments, confident that they are 
doing so according to criteria and standards agreed to by other informed and 
experienced teachers. It makes these criteria and standards explicit for all 
involved, which is not only a matter of natural justice, but also a powerful 
means of enabling students to know how they may grow as writers. This in 
turn contributes to their capacity to become autonomous learners — the 
ultimate goal of all our efforts as teachers. 
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8 ARE PROFILES 
ENOUGH? 



Chrystine Bouffler 



Harl ier in this book (pp. 34-36) John Dwyer has described the nature and 
development of the Victorian Literacy Profiles. It is argued by those respons- 
ible for them that they are attractive for a number of reasons: they describe 
students' literacy behaviour in terms of teacher-researched criteria, they are 
analytical and so can be used for diagnostic purposes, and they can track the 
gradual emergence of students' literacy competencies. At a general level the 
claims are probably justified. However, whether they are analytical and 
diagnostic enough to meet the needs of the classroom teacher is a matter of 
debate. Certainly there is a danger of falling into the very traps the profiles 
were designed to avoid unless teachers operate from a clearly articulated 
theory of language which includes consistent theories of reading and writing. 

It seems to me that if the profiles are not informed by a theoretical stance, 
they can easily become no more than a checklist of literacy behaviours, 
diagnostic only in so far as they reveal gaps in student behaviour. This may be 
all the information the system requires, but a teacher needs information on the 
quality of students' responses and an indication of how any problems might 
be solved. And it is your theoretical stance which enables you to recognise 
significant literacy behaviour and then to make judgements about it. 

For the purposes of illustration I will confine discussion in this chapter to the 
area of reading. No clear theory of reading underpins the profiles (although a 
brief statement of a ^philosophical base' is included in the Handbook). Rather 
there appear to be elements of several theories in the indicators listed, some of 
which focus on prediction and the use of context cues, while others suggest a 
concern for word-based reading strategies. This lack of clear theoretical defin- 
ition is not surprising given that the profiles were developed by a number of 
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READING BAND B □ 

Reading Stiategies □— 

Takes risks when reading. 

Iteads" books with simple repetitive language patterns. 

Uses pictiires for clues to meaning of text. 

Asks others for help with meaning and pronunciation of words. 

Consistently reads familiar words and interprets symbols within a text. 

Predicts words. 

Matches known clusters of letters to dusters in unknown words. 

Uses knowledge of words in the environment when "reading" and "writing". 

Recognises base words within other words. 

Names basic parte of a book. 

Makes a second attempt at a word if it doesn't sound right. 

Responses []] 

Selects own books to "read". 

Describes connections among events in texts. 

Writes, role plays and/or draws in response to a story or other form of writing 

(e.g. poem, message). 
Creates ending when the text is left unfinished. 
Recoimts parts of text in writing, drama, or art work. 
Retells using language expressions from reading soiu-ces. 
Retells with approximate sequence. 



A sample of Indicators 

teachers, amongst whom there was no doubt a fair degree of theoretical 
variation. 

Reference to the Victorian curriculum statement The English Language 
Framework P-10 is somewhat more illuminating in that it does provide a 
theoretical stance in defining reading (p. 22), although inevitably in such a 
document there is little elaboration. The contexts for observing behaviours 
associated with each band in the Profiles Handbook suggest that the theory 
adopted in the Framework statement is the one that should underpin the 
profiles, but the extent to which it does will depend largely on the interpret- 
ations of teachers who use them. Essentially this theory is the one proposed by 
Goodman (1967) and Smith (1988), who drew on extensive research in 
language and psychology. They consider reading a process which involves the 
reader in scanning the print, predicting meaning, and confirming or correcting 
the predictions on the basis of continued scanning. The creation of meaning is 
the driving force for this process. 

In order to predict the reader makes use of prior kjiowledge, which includes 
a general knowledge of how things are in the world and a more specific 
knowledge of language. The latter involves knowledge of the cue systems, i.e. 
the semantic or meaning system, the syntactic or grammar system, and the 
graphophonic or sound-symbol system. The theory sees reading as a holistic 
process of making nieanitig that cannot be divided into sets of discrete skills. 
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Most teachers to-day are familiar with this theory, though not necessarily 
with its relationship to a general theory of language and its implications for 
classroom practice. It is consistent with a theory of language which emphas- 
ises meaning and strongly asserts that the cue systems of language, whether 
oral or written, are always present and working together in any instance of 
language use. Language exists only in a context and these contexts are crucial 
to making meaning. Since the cue systems of language are always present and 
working together in any context, it is learned holistically. This is the basis of 
Whole Language. Unfortunately it is impossible to explore the ramifications of 
the theory any further within this chapter. 

Since teachers with a well-developed theory know what to look for in their 
students' reading behaviour, it might be said that having a well-developed, 
well-articulated theory of reading and language makes profiling largely 
redundant — except that the profiles provide some uniformity of reporting 
across the system. However, there is anecdotal evidence from teachers that 
profiles reveal gaps in language learning that were not immediately evident 
even teachers with a sound theoretical knowledge. None the less, as I have 
suggested, the analytic and diagnostic characteristics of the profiles seldom go 
beyond identifying gaps. Knowing that a child is having difficulty is only the 
first step. The questions which follow are perhaps more important — what 
kind of difficulty and why? It is in answering such questions that a teacher 
requires a theoretical knowledge of language as well as a knowledge of the 
child. A consideration of the activities recommended in the Handbook's list of 
contexts for observing reading behaviours across the reading bands (pp. 60- 
62) will illustrate this. The list is as follows: 

Reading conference Reading logs and journals 

Shared reading Retelling 

Quiet reading time Reading circles and sharing times 

Discussions with parents Readers' theatre 

Writing sessions Miscue analysis 

Running records Observations and anecdotal records 

Sand and Stones test Sequencing 

Drama and role play Folios 

Cloze activities Preview activities 

Possible sentences Three level guides 

Close analysis 

Each activity is accompanied by a brief description (3-5 lines) and a 
reference for further reading (mostly to Victorian Ministry publications). It is 
impossible to cover the whole list here and so I have been selective. 

Three types of information can be gathered by observing the activities: how 
readers process text, how they respond to text, and their attitudes to reading. 
Retelling, miscue analysis and cloze activities reveal information about 
processing. 
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Retelling 

At one level a retelling can indicate whether a student has understood a 
particular text or not. The language of the retelling can also indicate how well 
the reader is able not only to understand but to use the language of books. The 
profiles will show up difficulties in understanding, but not the reasons for 
them. There may be two reasons for a lack of understanding. 

1 The text selected was beyond the experience of the reader. This tends to 
be associated with one-off reading situations or a variety of texts related to 
the one subject. It is unlikely that a student will have this difficulty constantly 
over a range of reading material. 

2 The reader did not have the processing strategies to 'unlock' the text. In 
this situation it is not so much a matter of whether the text could be retold as 
of how it was retold. A competent reader will retell a text with little 
prompting. A less competent reader may require many prompts to achieve a 
retelling. If a reader needs more than two or three prompts to achieve a 
reasonable retelling (and has no physical or psychological impairment), then 
I would suggest that he or she is having trouble storing the overall text out- 
line in long-term memory. One reason for this happening is that the reader is 
focusing too much on smaller units of language and predicting at the word, 
phrase or sentence level only. This can occur when the reader is focusing on 
sounding out unknown words or reading sentence by sentence, thus over- 
loading the memory and creating what is known as tunnel vision (Smith 
1988, p. 72). In such cases the reader must be helped to use a variety of 
language cues and to predict beyond the sentence level. 

For further information on retelling as a learning/teaching strategy, see Read 
and RetelKBrov/n & Cambourne 1987). 

Miscue analysis and running records 

A retelling will alert you to the possibility of processing problems, but further 
investigation will be needed to confirm them. The most appropriate activity 
would be some form of miscue analysis. Although Clay's running record mzy 
be considered a form of miscue analysis, it differs considerably from the 
Goodman, Watson and Burke reading miscue inventory in its mode of ana- 
lysii;. While both rely on oral reading, the running record is particularly 
concerned with accuracy (which I would argue reflects a skills-based view of 
reading). The reading miscue inventory was initially developed as a research 
tool and is probably too detailed for general classroom use, but simplified 
versions are available (e.g. Brenvian 1980). The miscue inventory looks at how 
meaning is maintained at the text, sentence or phrase level, at self-correction, 
and at the grammatical, phonic or graphic similarity of the reader's miscues to 
the original text. An oral reading of the text is always followed by a retelling. It 
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is possible for a reader, perhaps through lack of confidence in reading aloud, 
to have a large number of miscues but to understand what is read. A retelling 
can also confirm patterns revealed by the miscue analysis. 

A miscue analysis is predicated on a particular view of reading and is of little 
or no value to the teacher who does not share this view. For those who do, it 
will indicate how a reader is processing text. Self-correction behaviour shows 
whether a reader is monitoring meaning. All readers miscue, but the miscues 
are of concern only if they lose meaning and are not corrected. Failure to cor- 
rect when a miscue loses meaning suggests that the reader is not monitoring 
what is being read. In this case it is important to establish at what level the 
meaning is being lost. If the miscue makes sense in the phrase or sentence but 
not at the text level, and this pattern is repeated, then there is a strong likeli- 
hood that the reader is focusing too much on small chunks of texts to the 
detriment of the total meaning. If this pattern were supported by one which 
suggested that a large number of miscues were graphically or phonically 
similar to the word in the text, you could reasonably assume that the reader is 
over-reliant on graphic and phonic strategies, i.e. making too little use of 
semantic and syntactic information. 

For those who wish to pursue miscue analysis further, a good introduction is 
to be found in the Reading Appraisal Guide Oohnson 1979) and a more 
detailed examination in Reading Miscue Inventory: Alternative Procedures 
(Goodman, Watson & Burke 1987). Information on running records is to be 
found in The Early Detection of Reading Difficulties iCXzy 1985). 



Given the same theoretical framework, a properly constructed cloze activity 
can reveal information similar to a retelling or miscue analysis. The way 
readers fill the gaps during silent reading can be judged according to meaning 
and grammaticality in much the same way as miscues during oral reading. 
However, the most informative aspect of a cloze activity is not so much its 
completion as the discussion which may go on during or after it. This provides 
insights into how readers arrive at their solutions and can reveal information 
about their use of processing strategies, such as forwards and backwards ref- 
erencing. Some readers, for instance, will read back to help them fill the gap, 
but will not read forwards. 

In addition, cloze can often reveal knowledge of syntax and, particularly, of 
book language and idioms, as well as an understanding of stylistic devices. I 
am put in mind of one cloze discussion which centred around the phrase but 
there was none. Atone was deleted. The structure was not familiar to the young 
readers, and although it was obvious that they understood the underlying 
meaning (since they tried to change the phrase to there wasn 't any), they were 
unable to come up with a word for the gap, thus revealing to the teacher their 
lack of knowledge of this particular kind of structure, which is essentially part 
of book language. 



Cloze 



ERIC 
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For further information on cloze, see Unsworth 1985. For information on 
ways to construct cloze activities for specific teaching and learning purposes, 
see Parker & Unsworth 1986. 

Reader responses 

Other listed activities deal with student responses. Understanding readers' 
responses to texts also requires a theoretical perspective. Since readers do not 
all bring the same experiences to a text, it is to be expected that they will take 
different things from it. Reading conferences, reading circles and the like can 
reveal these differences in interpretation, but in order to make judgements 
about such differences teachers need a sound knowledge of literature and text 
structure. This involves something more than simply being familiar with a wide 
range of children's books. You have to know what constitutes good literature, 
the important elements of different texts, and how they are structured to 
convey their meaning. This kind of knowledge becomes increasingly import- 
ant in higher grades. 

The indicators for Band E provide a good example of the kind of understand- 
ing teachers require. 

READING BAND E (~| 

Readmit Strategies Q 

Reads to others with few inappropriate pauses. 

Interprets new words by reference to suffixes, prefixes and meaning of word 
parts. 

Uses directories such as a table of contents or index, telephone and street 

directories to locate information. 
Uses library classification systems to find specific reading materials. 

Responses Q 

Improvises in role play, drawing on a range of text. 
Writing shows meaning inferred from the text. 
Explains a piece of literature. 

Expresses and supports an opinion on whether an author's point of view is valid 
Discusses implied motives of characters in the text. 
Makes comments and expresses feelings about characters. 
Rewrites information from text in own words. 
Uses text as a model for own writing. 

Uses a range of books and print materials as information sources for written 
work. 

Reads aloud with expression. 



What might be involved in explaining a piece of literature? Literature 
operates on a number of levels. From one ^^ewpoint, there is the literal level, 
which is simply what the story is about, the higher order interpretative level 
and, one could add, the level of generalisation — the extent to which the 
message of the text has applications beyond its situation. An explanation in 
these terms would certainly go beyond mere retelling. From another 
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viewpoint, readers might explain the text in terms of the way the author has 
chosen to tell the story: for ins^ence, whether a first or third person narrator 
has been chosen, and how this choice affects the reader's response to the 
central character. 

Knowledge of the way text is structured is also important if sequencing is to 
be a useful observational tool. Before students can sequence stories, the texts 
must be cut up at appropriate transition points. This assumes that teachers 
have a general understanding how cohesion is achieved in text and are able to 
recognise the transition points. 

What quiet reading timec^n reveal about readers is discussed in the chapter 
by Hancock which follows, and there is a wealth of material available on the 
subject of children's literature. How Texts Teach What Readers Learn (Meek 
1988), though short, offers an unusually penetrating insight into children's 
responses. Another useful source of information is Developing Response to 
Fiction (Protherough 1983). 

Conclusion 

The aim of this chapter has been to demonstrate that an effective use of the 
Victorian Literacy Profiles requires a sound theoretical knowledge. I have used 
the Victorian situation only as an example; the argument holds true for any 
kind of assessment. Implicit in the argument is my belief that assessment 
should not only highlight current strengths and weaknesses in learning but 
provide a basis for further learning. It must enable the teacher to identify the 
particular nature of the problem and point up possible solutions. This, after all, 
is what teaching is about: helping learners to learn. A system-wide form of 
assessment can scarcely hope to do this unless it is based on a clearly articul- 
ated theory and its theoretical perspective is shared by those who use it. 
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9 SIDE-BY-SIDE: RESPONSIVE EVALUATION 
IN A YEAR FIVE CLASSROOM 



Jan Hancock 



Xhe ultimate Latin root of assessment is assidere meaning *to sit beside'. To 
view assessment in this light opens a fresh perspective on the evaluation of 
learning. Rowntree (1977, p. 4) explains that such a description leads to assess- 
ment being thought of 

as occurring whenever one person, in some kind of interaction, direct or 
indirect, with another, is conscious of obtaining and interpreting 
i7%formation about the knotvledge and understandings, or abilities and 
attitudes of that other person. To some extent or other it is an attempt to 
know that person. 

This description is congruent with a wholistic approach to teaching and 
learning, and, more particularly, with the approach I have adopted as a 
teacher-researcher (Hancock 1991) — one which underpinned the inquiry I 
carried out into the assessment and evaluation of silent reading in my class- 
room. 

That ubiquitous reading activity, Sustained Silent Reading (SSR), was one of 
the central features of my instructional practice, and so its assessment seemed 
imperative. In my classroom, as in most others, SSR involved a set time each 
day when every student read self-chosen texts silently for a sustained period. 
I held a strong belief that SSR provided opportunities for widening the experi- 
ential base upon which readers draw to under^stand any texts they encounter. 
I valued the provision of regular periods of reading within an environment 
that offered a wide and interesting array of texts matching the experiences of 
the readers. Equally, I valued the fact that readers could choose their own 
texts and had opportunities to share and discuss the meanings they gained 
from them. 
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I also believed that any assessment of students' growth and development 
directed at improving language teaching and learning needed to match the 
understandings I held about how literacy is learned. These understandings 
and their influence on my assessment techniques are outlined below. 

Literacy is learned under collaborative and interactive conditions. 
Thus I needed to devise a means of monitoring the degree of engagement or 
non-engagement via responses to reading that occurred under these con- 
ditions. 

Literacy is learned with the support of real' resources (texts) and 'real' purposes, 
and with 'rear models or demonstrations. 

Thus I needed to devise a means of monitoring the degree of engagement or 
non-engagement with texts read via responses to the demonstrations and 
models provided and the purposes to which the reading was directed. 

Literacy is learned in conditions that value approximations and the construction 
of personal representations under non-risk conditions, and that allow reflection 
on these approximations and representations. 

Thus I needed to devise a means of monitoring the degree of engagement or 
non-engagernent via responses to the use of approximations and the 
construction of personal representations as learning tools, and via responses 
to reflective questions such as Why did you do it that way?, Did it work for 
me? and How can I do it better? 

The classroom context 

The classroom was stocked with 'trade books\ i.e. not with reading schemes 
but with books such as might be found on library shelves. The supply of 
books varied, with new titles being introduced every five weeks or so. Both 
the students and I would select titles from the library. Previous experience at 
this grade level had given me a knowledge of the type of texts suited to the 
students' interest and reading experience. As the year progressed, the span of 
texts, both reader-friendly and reader-challenging, grew to cater for all rates 
of development. 

Assessment of the silent reading periods was shared between myself and the 
students. For me, it involved anecdotal records, a daily survey of reading pat- 
terns in the class and a collaborative (teacher and student) evaluation. For the 
students, it involved recorded reflections on their reading at intervals of three 
to four weeks, records of their daily reading choices, reading log responses 
and the collaborative evaluation. I CvOnsidered that the decisions the students 
made during SSR reflected their reading proficiency, and so 1 was confident 
that monitoring the types of text they chose to read, the periods of time they 
spent engaged with them and their demonstrated mteractions offered a reli- 
able means of responding to their learning processes. 
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The means of assessment 

1 Anecdotal records 

Below are examples of anecdotal records that trace the responses of Joseph 
and Dallas in silent reading periods over several weeks. 

JOSEPH 

NON-ENGAGEMENT RESPONSES ENGAGEMENT RESPONSES 

T1 Wk 4 Tuesday 

In SSR very dependent on short reading 
texts such as poetry books that don't require 
a sustained period of engagement or de- 
mand his concentration. 

T1 Wk 5 Monday 

He selected a fiction book for the first time 
this year. He needed reassurance that it 
was a good book before he began. 



T2Wk9 Monday 

Reads non-fiction text most of the time; he 
has been reading a rather complex book on 
the world's inventions. I know he is inter- 
ested in this topic, but whilst taking the 
survey today he said to me, *Miss I don't 
want to finish this.' i felt that he may have 
thought all non-fiction books should be read 
from cover to cover. I took the opportunity 
later to speak to the whole class and ex- 
plained that most readers tended to read 
selections from non-fiction depending on 
what they were interested in. As they usu- 
ally have no story or 'plot', there wasn't any 
need to read all of it. 



Tuesday 

Still settled with the text 'Charlotte's Web\ 



Tuesday 

Maybe he got the message for he is now 
considering whether he should keep read- 
ing it. He decided not to and I said 'That's 
okay Joseph.' 



DALLAS 

NON-ENGAGEMENT RESPONSES ENGAGEMENT RESPONSES 

T1 Wk7 Monday 

Chopping and changing - said he finished 
Thing* but I'll have to check his comprehen- 
sion by listening to him read, monitoring 
miscues, and have him orally retell some of 
the story tomorrow. Chosen a Joke book. 
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NON-ENGAGEMENT RESPONSES ENGAGEMENT RESPONSES 

Tuesday 

Not settled with text Trailbikes* - distract- 
ing Matt and Aaron at the same table. 

Wednesday 
Still changing every day - reading poetry 
and non-fiction. Changes text a few times 
during one session. 

Thursday 

Chose a Picture Book - I decided to hear 
him read it aloud. We read it together in that 
I read the refrain - 1 told him it was one of my 
favourites (Tailypo') - this allowed me to 
hear his miscues. Discovered that in the 
main he reads for meaning and employs 
some good strategies. However, allows in- 
comprehensible phrases to go by in order 
1o get on with it'. We both enjoyed reading 
together and I realised some of his strengths. 
He just needs to read more texts that match 
his experience in reading. 



Tuesday 

Seemed uninterested in the story he was 
reading out of Paul Jennings* 'Unbeliev- 
able'. I was disappointed and showed my 
surprise that he should be 'bored' with 'Cow 
Dung Custard' that he was halfway through 
and had showed so much interest in yester- 
day. I sat with him and read him the next few 
episodes of the story (he followed along 
with me as i read) just to whet his appetite 
again. This worked to some extent as he got 
back into it. 



T2Wk8 Monday 

Enjoying the short story fiction; it is not 
uncommon for him to stop and share bits of 
them with his neighbour Mark, who always 
reads well in SR and who has just com- 
pleted 'Closer to the Stars' and is now 
reading Aidan Chambers' 'Shades of Dark'. 
Mark is very interested in Dallas' opinions of 
the book as it was Mark who encouraged 
Dallas to read the book in the first place. 

Wednesday 
Finished 'Cow Dung Custard' and shared it 
with the class, although the retelling was 
somewhat confused towards the end. Mark 
his neighbour is reading The Killer Tad- 
pole'. Dallas asked him 'What's it like?' - 
seemed to ask in a manner that meant 'i 
might read that next.' i sense his growing 
interest in reading, I feel the hooks are 
taking hold - a breakthrough - but I realise 
from past experience that this pattern of 
reading will revert to his old pattem, though 
the chances of change are more likely now. 
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Over time these records began to build towards a profile of the reader. When 
they were combined and interpreted with data gathered from the reading sur- 
vey and collaborative evaluation, what emerged was, in my view, an authentic 
evaluation of each learner. 

2 Teacher reading survey/student reading records 

At the beginning of SSR each day I would quietly and systematically carry out 
a survey by going around the classroom and asking what texts the students 
had chosen to read. For their part, the students were responsible for recording 
each new title on a library card, together with the dates they began and fin- 
ished it. If they chose not to finish a book, they would enter a dash instead. 

I recorded the title and type of text on a survey sheet, using the following 
code: F - fiction, NF - non-fiction, P - poetry, PB - picture book, SSF - short 
story fiction, CYO - choose your own adventure (see specimen below). If 
students were reading the same text as the previous day, I did not disturb 
them but entered an for *same\ When a student had chosen a new text, I 
would ask if the previous one had been finished, and if it had been, that day 
was marked with a small black square. My decision as to whether students had 
actually completed a text with adequate comprehension was based on other 
observations and interactions (retellings, miscue analysis and discussion). I 
would not record the text as completed if these observations and interactions 
indicated that the student had not truly engaged with the text. 
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The criteria used to interpret the data gathered from the survey were these: 

• whether the student completed the text with substantial evidence of 
comprehension 

• the length of time spent with the text 

• a consistent, settled pattern of selection (not constantly changing) 

• a balanced choice of fiction and non-fiction. 
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The daily survey gave me an opportunity to interact with any of the students. 
This might take the form of listening to them quietly read small segments of 
their chosen books, during which I would carry out a mental miscue analysis. 
I was very familiar with miscue analysis procedures (Goodman, Watson & 
Burke 1987) and felt confident of 'mentally' rather than 'manually' processing 
the data. When listening to students read, I demonstrated that they were read- 
ing to me, not /or me. I concentrated on meaning. I would say such things as, 
'I didn't catch that — wha^did you say?' or, Tm lost there. Could you read that 
again please?' I wanted^em to feel that they were responsible for getting 
their own meaning frorn the text. This form of interaction took place when I 
observed that a student was not engaging with a book. Students picked up on 
these cues too, for Dallas remarked in a reflection later in the year: If Miss H. 
comes over and asks you to read to her I think she doesn't think you 're going 
good. 

Other interactions might involve listening to retellings between neighbours, 
which took place during 'sharing time' following SSR. Sometimes I might 
request a brief retelling from individuals as I recorded survey details. Such 
occasions provided opportunities to enhance students' engagement in read- 
ing. If they requested it, I would direct them to texts more suited to their 
experience. If I found a student continually reading the same type of text (e.g. 
children's magazines, Choose Your Own Adventure), or if I had noted any 
unsettled reading, I would suggest a different direction. 

Joseph's patterns 

For the first four weeks of the year Joseph's preference was for non-fiction, 
followed by poetry, but at the beginning of Week 5 he chose a fiction book for 
the first time. It was Charlotte's Webby E. B. White, and he slowly but steadily 
completed i*^ over the next three weeks. He then read a selection of picture 
books and poetry and revisited a non-fiction text (but did not engage well 
with it). This pattern of easier reading after a prolonged stretch with fiction 
was one I saw repeated frequently by other readers. 

In Term 2 Joseph returned to non-fiction ar was well engaged with a book 
on robots for four weeks. He read it from cover to cover. In Week 5 he began 
The Great Inventions, another non-fiction text, but although he seemed well, 
engaged again, I was concerned that he was getting bogged down. So I 
discussed with the whole class the manner in which readers commonly dip 
into non-fiction texts, in the hope that he wouid become aware that reading 
through to completion is not necessarily the way to treat such texts. 

Perhaps Joseph took heed of this advice, for his pattern slowly began to 
change. By Week 9 he had persevered for seven days with a fiction text, 
though he left it unfinished. Interventions on my part to foster a deeper 
engagement with fiction consisted of responses to his log book entries, 
suggestions of fiction texts on the collaborative evaluation sheet and regular 
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verbal encouragement ro dip into a variety of text types. At first the 
suggestions I made did not suit his interests (as his log book entries con- 
firmed), and he spent the last week of the term reading picture books, poetry 
and Choose Your Own Adventure texts. However, mainly through the 
retellings of his peers, Joseph was alerted to fiction that interested him more, 
and this was reflected in his choices. Titles to his liking were those of Roald 
Dahl and the short stories of Paul Jennings. Joseph's engagement with fiction 
increased to the extent of his establishing a predominantly fictional diet by the 
end of Term 3. This continued through Term 4, as the following graph show^s. 



JOSEPH'S SILENT READING RECORD 




0 



TERM 1 TERM 2 

■ Finishod Fiction 

S'nort Story Fiction 
Hi Finished Non*Ficlion 



TERM 3 



TERM 4 



I 1 Picture Book 
Q Poetry 

QQ Unfintehed Non^Ficticn 



Choose Your Own Adventure ^ Unfinished Fiction 
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Dallas^ patterns 

Dallas revealed very different patterns. At the beginning of the year he ap- 
peared to have some difficulty in settling on a suitable text. By the end of the 
first four weeks he had only engaged well with three texts, none of which 
involved him in any sustained reading. I had intervened on numerous occa- 
sions. Once I arranged for him to listen to a book I had recorded. He spent 
some time listening but did not take up the option of reading the book for 
himself. However, by Week 5 there was some change: after I had spent some 
time reading a picture book with him, he read a fiction title, Thing. That was 
followed by a week's holiday with his family, and when he returned to jchool 
for the remaining weeks of terrr., his engagement with texts was restricted to 
short verse and picture books. 

The first weeks of Term 2 were another settling-down period. He chose five 
books in the first week but finished none of them. In the second week, again 
with help over his selection, he finished one fiction text and spent two days 
listening to tapes. Over the next four weeks a new pattern began to emerge. 
He spent more time on one or two fiction and short story texts, although he 
did not complete them. Engagement was also evident with the non-fiction 
texts he chose. 

One of the fiction texts he attempted at this time was being read to the whole 
class during Shared Reading. I knew that Dallas would have difficulty with the 
text, but I interpreted his response as an engagement cue — he was re-reading 
the chapters that had been read that morning and attempting to read on to find 
out what would happen. 

During Weeks 7 and 8 something of a breakthrough occurred. He was en- 
couraged to read a short story text suggested by another student who sat at his 
table cluster. His engagement with this text la^ited for six days, and another 
two days were spent well engaged with non-fiction. Weeks 9 to 12 continued 
this pattern of engagement. Another fiction title was completed, although a 
more difficult one was returned to the shelves after two days. More engage- 
ment with works of non-fiction was also evident. 

In Term 3 Dallas' pattern of choice favoured non-fiction. He was very much 
involved in research on gorillas and spent SSR reading text related to primates. 
He finished only two fiction tides during the term. He did attempt several 
others, but returned them to the shelves when he found them beyond his ex- 
perience. However, these attempts did suggest a willingness to take on a tide 
that interested him, even if it was beyond his reach. Another instance of this 
was when he chose the original, adult text of Gorillas in the Mist, from which 
I had read snippets to the whole class. I viewed his readiness to approximate 
and take risks as a sign of development. 

Term 4 saw the pattern continue. Dallas would choose a text for himself and 
begin enthusiastically and in anticipation of finishing, but after three or four 
days he would return it unfinished. The texts^ere those he had seen others 
enjoy and share. Although I was uncerta/ln about what meaning he con- 
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structed from the texts, I did not discourage his attempts. At the end of the 
year he still required support from teachers and others in choosing books, and 
I was left with the impression that he had not yet established what was within 
his range of reading experience. 

DALLAS* SILENT READING RECORD 




TERM 1 TERM 2 

■ Finished Fiction 

■ Short Story Fiction 
H Finished Non'-Fiction 
^ Choose Your Own Adventure 



TERM 3 



TERM 4 



n Picture Book 
fSS Poetry 

DD Unfinished Non-Fiction 
Unfinished Fiction 



Dallas* pattern was repeated by other readers whose interest level lay well 
beyond their reading process experience. Knowing what they could read 
comfortal^ly was, I realised, the first step in gaining control over their own 
reading and building towards the texts they wished to read. Becoming able to 
take on this responsil')ility, as many children did at various times in the year, 
was a major developmental step and one that Dallas had not yet managed. 
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josePH 


DALLAS 


1. NUMBER OF BOOKS READ COMPLETELY: 


1. NUMBER OF BOOKS READ COMPLETELY: 

/ 7 


2 .TYPES — 


^ • X X fCiO 


FICTION: 2 


FICTION: 2 


NON-FICTION: 5 


IN^l^ r XV^ 1 X^lN • Si/ 


PICTURE BOOKS: 3 


PICTURE BOOKS: 6 


POETRY: ^ 


POETRY: ^ 


3. NUMBER OF BOOKS NOT COMPLETED: 2 


3. NUMBER OF BOOKS NOT COMPLETED: / ^ 


4. MOST FAVOURITE BOOK READ: 

Sister Madge's Book of Nuns 
(Poetry) 


4. MOST FAVOURITE BOOK READ: 

lailypo (Picture Book) 


AUTHOR: 

Doug Macieod 


AUTHOR: 

Joanne Qaldone 


5.WKY YOU ENJOYED IT: 

/ liked it because of the comedy, the 
action and the rhymes. 


5. WHY YOU ENJOYED IT: 

/ like it because i took it home and 
read it to my brother. 


6. COMMENTS ON MY READING PROGRESS: 

i think my reading progress is kind 
of good. 


6 COMMFNTS ON MY RFADTNr; PROfiRF'<5<5' 

Afy reading is o.k. but there is not 
many good books. 


7. MY TEACHER'S COMMENTS: 

Joseph, I'm very pleased with your 
readino too. i would like you to try 
some fiction books for some variety. 
Get one you'll be really interested in 
- how about trying "beetle Boy', a 
story about a boy your age who is 
crazy about trains, especially diesel 
trains? 


7. MY TEACHER'S COMMENTS: 

I'm pleased you enjoyed 'lailypo'. / 
likea reading that with you. you 
should try to find books that suit 
you, Dallas; then you'll be able to 
sit lonaer and enjoy them. What 
about the new ones I've bought such 
as "Hank Pank In Love'? 



Reading evaluation sheets completed after ten xveeks of school 



Students used their own records to collate information for the reading evalu- 
ation sheet. This process involved them in reflecting on their reading patterns 
(and gave them a clear purpose for accurate record keeping). I overheard 
many comments that showed surprise at their own reading achievements. 

The purpose of counting titles under certain categories was to show readers 
their pattern of choice. It was not important that one student had read twenty 
books and another ten. 1 made this clear by explaining that books differed in 
length and content, that readers read at different rates, and that some students 
liked to read at home as well as during SSR. I stressed that I was interested in 
the pattern — what particular types of text were read and how often texts 
were completed — and when I had digested the information the students gave 
me, I was able to make suggestions for their future reading choices. 

BESTCOPYIVMUBIE ^' 
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Joseph's evaluation sheet responses reinforced my concern that he was not 
engaging often enough with the sort of narrative text that would involve him 
in unravelling plots, drawing inferences, making predictions and expanding 
his understanding of the complex language structures frequently found in 
fiction texts. He needed to engage with such models to enhance his command 
of English, which for him was a second language. 

Towards the end of the year I decided to check my own evaluations against 
the students' perceptions of themselves. To do this, I asked them to complete 
a sheet of responses, circling those that best described them as readers. The 
list, drawn from the year's sum of observations, interactions and analysis, 
comprised the commonly occurring responses to the 'program activities', i.e. 
what the students did during SSR. The responses selected by Joseph and 
Dallas are shown below. 



WHAT I DO WHEN FM READING 


JOSEPH'S RESPONSE 


DALLAS' RESPONSE 


* Able to chcx)se a book and finish it. (mostly) 


* Have some difficulties choosing a book and 
finishing it. 


* Can usually choose a book that I like. 


* Take a long time to choose a book. 


* Rarely ask the teacher to help me choose a 
book. 


* Ask the teacher to help me choose a book. 


* Can read without taking notice of visitors and 
other interruptions. 




* Remember what 1 was reading yesterday 
when 1 am asked. 


* Remember what 1 was reading yesterday 
when 1 am asked. 


* Choose the same type of book often. 


* Choose the same type of book often. 


* Find it hard not to talk to my neighbour during 
silent reading. 




* Like to make up my own mind about what to 
read. 




* Read books that other people have read. 


* Read books that other people have read. 


* Will stop reading a book after about one 
chapter if 1 don't like it. 


* Will stop reading after two days if i don't like a 
book. 


* Read about one book a week if it is long. 


* Read about one book a week if it is long. 


* Don't get up often in silent reading to change 
my book. 




* Don't finish books quickly - only read them 
here at school. 


* Don't finish books quickly - only read them 
here at school. 
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* Rarely ask my neighbour or teacher to help 
me with something I don't understand. 

* Enjoy the books I read. 

* Take notice what others say about books but 
make up my own mind in the end. 

* After reading a long book that really took a lot 
of concentration, ! choose a book or a 
magazine that is easier to read. 



* When I come to a word or a phrase I haven't 
seen before, I spend some time working it 
out, and if I can't, I stop reading and ask 
someone. 

* During the reading of a book I have to 
sometimes be encouraged to keep reading 
until I have finished . 

* When choosing a book I like to find out from 
someone who has already read it if it's a good 
book. If the other person didn't like it, I don't 
read it. 

* I don't have to find out what a book is about 
from someone else because I read the blurb 
and make up my own mind. 

* The cover doesn't make a big difference 
when I'm choosing a book. 



* The size of the print isn't as important as what 
the book is about when I am making a choice. 

* Like to tell others about exciting or interesting 
parts of the book after silent reading time. 

* Sometimes tell my mum or dad about a good 
book that I am reading. 



* Often check to see how much I have to read 
before I complete the book. 

* Sometimes I am disappointed when a book 
ends because I wanted to know more about 
it. 



* Ask my neighbour or teacher to help me 
when I get stuck on sometliing. 

* Enjoy the books I read. 

* Read a book only if it was suggested by the 
teacher or my friends. 



* When I come to a word I haven't seen before, 
I r^ad on past it and guess its meaning, or 
don't worry about it if what I'm reading still 
makes sense, (sometimes) 

* When I come to a word or a phrase I haven't 
seen before, I spend some time working it out, 
and if I can't, 1 stop reading and ask 
someone, (sometimes) 

* During the reading of a book I have to 
sometimes be encouraged to keep reading 
until I have finished, (sometimes) 

* When choosing a book I like to find out from 
someone who has already read it if if s a good 
book. If the other person didn't like it, I don't 
read it. 



* Make a decision whether to read a Book by 
how interesting the cover looks. 

(sometimes) 

* I check to see how small the print is before 
choosing a book. 



* Sometimes tell my mum or dad about a good 
book that I am reading. 

* Usually don't talk about my books to my 
parents or the teacher. 



* Sometimes I am disappointed when a book 
ends because I wanted to know more about it. 

* Prefer to read books that have some 
illustrations, (sometimes) 



lOi 
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* Quite happy to read books with or without 


* Quite happy to read books with or without 


iHustrations. 


illustrations (<:nmp'timf^<:) 


* 1 don't mind being asked by the teacher to 




read a part of my book to her. 




* Don't like to stop for a rest during silent 


* Don't like to stop for a rest during silent 


reading. 


reading, (sometimes) 


vi\Ji wunwt;int;U aUUUl riaViny lO TiniSn C]UiCKiy. 




Happy to take my time and enjoy a long 




book. 




* Reember what 1 was up to in my reading - 




don't usually read the same part again. 




* Make predictions in my head about what is 




going to happen further on in the book. Think 




about it after 1 have stopped reading. 





Joseph's and Dallas' responses were consistent with the evaluations I had 
made. Although the majority of Dallas' responses suggested non-engagement, 
there were some that pointed towards engagement. It was notable that while 
Joseph responded to one of almost all sets of descriptors, Dallas did not, and 
inferences can be drawn as much from the responses he did not select as from 
those he did. For example, he passed over the response indicating that he 
frequently changed his text in silent reading. Either he waj; unaware of this 
pattern, or else he considered that it was a normal thing for readers to do. 

After analysing the responses, I was confident that the conclusions I had 
drawn about each student's language learning at the end of Year 5 were con- 
sistent with the student's own views. Each school report was a description of 
the combined realities of teacher and learner. The evaluations that I ultimately 
made of the learning outcomes of all the students were the result of a collab- 
orative and responsive process. 

Conclusion 

By 'sitting beside' my students I had come to know them in ways that informed 
my beliefs and thus my practice. The recursive processes of responsive evalu- 
ation — responding to the things students do and how they do them within a 
learning context — enabled me and the students to make inferences about 
their knowledge, understanding, abilities and attitudes, and to use these infer- 
ences to extend their learning. The means of assessment provided the means 
for interaction, and my own expectations were continually mediated by the 
students' perceptions of their learning. 
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-Ipfc PARENTS AND 
lU ASSESSMENT 



Ros Fryar, Nan Johnston & Jane Leaker 



o ver the past four years we have spent a considerable amount of time re- 
viewing, changing and refining our classroom assessment practices. What 
triggered this activity was our involvement in a Graduate Diploma course in 
order to become LLIMY (Literacy and Learning in the Middle Years) tutors. 

The course's intense focus on children's learning made us realise that neither 
they nor their parents had any real involvement in the assessment process. We 
also recognised that if our assessment practices were to have any real purpose 
and were to give the children some direction for their future learning, there 
needed to be a three-way communication between teacher, parent and child. 
By sharing our ideas and approaches we have developed practices, adaptable 
to any grade level, which enable this communication to take place. Our 
approach is not unique, however: many of our colleagues have successfully 
developed similar continuous assessment practices to meet their needs. 

While this chapter outlines the major components of our present practice, 
we are still seeking new ideas and experimenting with them. None the less, 
given current trends in assessment in Australia (e.g. the introduction of attain- 
ment levels in South Australia this year), we are confident that we already have 
in place a set of practices which will easily enable us to meet the demands of 
determining attainment levels for each child in every curriculum area. 

Communicating with parents 

At the beginning of the year we establish communication with parents to let 
them know what are the expectations and purposes of our assessment pract- 
ices and what their role in the process is. We do this in a variety of ways. 

Questionnaire 

In the first week of Term 1 a questionnaire is sent home to parents seeking 
their perceptions of their children's learning. The questions can be wide and 
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varied, or just focus on a couple of curriculum areas such as reading and 
writing. Questions generally included are: 

What are your child's main interests? 

What do you feel are your child's strengths? 

What do you feel are your child^s weaknesses? 

Are there any areas of your child's development that particularly concern 
you? 

Is there anything you would like discussed in detail at the parent-teacher 
information evening early this term? 

Most parents are very happy to fill in the questionnaire as they feel that the 
knowledge they have of their children is being valued by the teacher. The 
information they supply can often yield insights into how best to provide 
support for some children. 

When questionnaires are sent home, it is important to state your purpose for 
wanting the information and to give parents the option of speaking to you 
personally rather than providing written answers. (This is often appreciated 
by parents for whom English is their second language.) 

Parent'teacher information evening 

An information evening for parents is usually held in the first few weeks of 
Term 1. This is when expectations for the year, curriculum areas, student 
behaviour, etc. are discussed. Most importantly, it is the time when we explain 
very clearly the beliefs about children's learning and language which are the 
basis of our classroom practice. At this stage the parents have already seen 
their children's assessment books (discussed below), which we send home 
once a week, beginning in Week 1. As a result we find we have little trouble in 
'selling' our form of assessment, for parents can already see that they are 
receiving more information about their children's activities than ever before. 
The evening gives them an opportunity to find out why we have chosen this 
form of assessment and how we can work together to maximise their child- 
ren's learning. 

A written summary of what has been discussed during the evening is given 
to parents as they leave, so that they have a permanent copy to refer to as 
needed. The summary is also distributed to parents unable to attend. 

Class newsletters and work samples 

Regular newsletters are sent home to keep parents informed about classroom 
activities. They are usually written in conjunction with the children, who take 
turns in small groups to help produce them. They cover such things as topics 
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of investigation in various curriculum areas, achievements, special occasions, 
things to remember, and invitations to class activities. 

Assignments and examples of children's work from different curriculum areas 
are sent home regularly for parents to see and comment on if they wish. These 
work samples are kept in a portfolio, large scrap book or three-ringed binder. 
They help give a fuller picture of the children's development than the weekly 
visits of the assessment book could provide on their own. Positive and con- 
structive written comments let parents know how their children are progressing, 
what their strengths are, and often what their next challenge is going to be. 

The assessment book 

The assessment book is a means of providing immediate feedback to students 
to enable them to improve their learning. It also provides an open, three-way 
communication system. 

Before we began using assessment books, we kept anecdotal notes to use 
when speaking to parents at report time. The students kept their own records 
as well, including books they had read, pieces they had written, and so on. 
What has changed since then is our audience and the assessors. No longer are 
our notes for our eyes only, but for our students and their parents too. Stud- 
ents are playing an important role in assessing themselves; parents are being 
given specific information about their children's learning and management of 
tasks, and about the content of the curriculum. And since parents are now 
included in the assessment process, formal reports and/or interviews hold no 
surprises for them. 

How best to store assessment information so that it is accessible and easy to 
manage is something that must be decided at the beginning. Your resources, 
what you want to include in the book and the ages of your students will all 
affect what you use. Two of us, Jane and Ros, use a 96-page exercise book, 
divided into sections, for each of our students. Nan, on the other hand, 
photocopies the various sections onto different coloured paper and holds 
them together with spiral binding. These books will probably become the 
most heavily used documents in the class, and so they need to be strong 
enough to survive daily handling as well as being taken home regularly. 

With experience, we have developed a series of sections in which inform- 
ation is recorded. They are described in some detail below, but, broadly. 
Section 1 tells students and parents what the book is for and how to use it. 
Sections 2, 3 and 4 provide opportunities for students to reflect on their 
learning, reveal their anxieties, celebrate their successes and ask for the help 
they need. These sections also provide parents with information about the 
day-to-day life of their children at school. Sections 5-11 contain information 
about student learning in each of the required areas of study outlined by the 
Education Department of South Australia (1990). Section 12 is a place for 
students to practice planning their time. 
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1 A letter to the students and parents 

%e /}sx^rnen4 jolder h Q ^er^r fmpor^or^-^ Source 

used h help vttiie School n?porH ond h keep your 
parenh >nJorrnejJ aboui who/- you Ore ofo/ny Onof 
ho(^ Jou are Copn^ Wf^h your sehool t^Or-k ond 
^our /eOrniKty. 

J[4 h a place jor you U ^lon your i^ork^ 
repec4 cry H^^*^ (eaminy ^ -/A/o/c oboul 
you con do -h f^elp t^oursef^ and keep recorJs 
your acheve trnenfs , 
%u need "fo ry^air^ioii^ -ifiis hooklel ^ Aeep i4 

up h dale and 'fote // hon^e each week /or y^*^^ 
porenfs h read ^ make Corr^r^n^^ and j^o. 

you ha\/e any prohlenn^ you con -fafk h 
rYiC (\bou4 1 4 and _2 tv//' ht\p uou. 

Good LucJo . 



2 Goal setting for the term 

At the beginning of each term we demonstrate how we set goals for ourselves 
and for the class as a whole. Then the students are asked to set their own. In 
the first term this involves goals for each curriculum area and some general 
goals. However, as the students become more familiar with goal setting during 
the year, they decide how to organise this section and what to include in it. At 
the end of each term they look back and reflect, evaluating their achievements 
in relation to their goals. There is space for both teacher and parent to com- 
ment on the student*s self-evaluation. 

3 Weekly reviews 

There is further opportunity for students to write reflectively in the weekly 
review, which is described at the end of this chapter. We have chosen to dis- 
cuss this section more fully as we believe that weekly reviews are particularly 
suited to opening communication channels between teacher, student and 
parent. 

If you are going to embark on a similar process of assessment, this is a good 
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place to start. We all began our assessment books with this idea, and the sense 
of excitement it generated in all concerned was more than enough to encour- 
age us to develop other forms of assessment. 

4 Term review 

Students are encouraged to think back over the whole term by referring to 
their weekly reviews, assignments, workbooks and record keeping, and then 
to write about what they enjoyed, what has been useful to them, what im- 
provements or changes they would like to make, what opinions they have 
about their behaviour, and anything else they wish to comment on. There is 
also a place for parents to comment. 

5 English language 

This section is broken into four sub-sections. 



At the beginning of the reading section the students reflect on themselves as 
readers. They do so at the beginning of the year (which helps us find out 
about each student), and again in the middle of the year (to .see if any changes 
have occurred). The information gathered helps us to make specific plans to 
help them develop as readers, and also shows whether they are able and/or 
willing to set specific goals for themselves. 



Students are also expected to keep a dated record of the books they read, 
with a rating and brief comment. This record is used to track a number of 
things: emergent reading patterns, whether there is a range of reading, what 
books are not completed, purposes for reading, and the number of books read 
over a particular period. At intervals the record is discussed between student 
and teacher. 



Reading 





EMC 
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Conference notes are kept too. Parent helpers, teacher and peers summarise 
what was discussed. There may be a specific focus for the conference (e.g. 
discuss plot, mood, characters or setting), or it may be open-ended, allowing 
the student to decide the topic of discussion. 



Focused observations make up the final part of the reading section and are 
written by the teacher. These observations may refer to- 

• the reading behaviours and strategies used by the students (e.g. finger 
pointing, using picture cues, re-reading, correcting) 

• concepts (uses of reading, reading processes) 

• attitudes (choosing to read, self-selecting) 

• responses to fiction (identifying main characters, commenting on plot) 

• responses to non-fiction (skim reading, taking notes). 

The observations are easily recorded on an A4 sheet ruled to a grid, which can 
then be cut up and pasted into individual assessment books. 



/{V a d*^g Confidence 
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As in reading, the writing section begins with a space for self-reflection. This 
is followed by a chart for the students to record what writing they have done. 
It is divided into columns with these headings: 



Title 


Form 


Audience 


Drafting 
started finished 


Proofread by 
me and ... 


Publish 
yes no 

















Conference notes for writing differ from those for reading in that the student 
always sets the topic for discussion. 







Name: 





















We also use focused observations to look at: 

• concepts (cultural/social influences, audience) 

• attitudes (commitment, willingness to change) 

• strategies (pre-writing, writing, post-writing) 

• aspects of written products (ideas and information, organisation, lan- 
guage, mechanics). 

As with reading, these focused observations are based on Literacy Assessment 
in Practice (Badger et al. 1991). 

Word study 

Students share their views of themselves as spellers in ^Confessions of a 
Speller'. Questions like What do you do when you come to a word you don't 
know? provide us with a wonderful insight into their understanding of a 
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number of spelling strategies. And by focusing them on such questions as Are 
you a good speller? How do you know? Who do you knoiv that's a good speller? 
What makes him or her a good speller?, we also gain an insight into their self- 
concept and how they measure themselves. 

Each of us believes that children best learn to spell in the context of writing, 
and so the students work on negotiated assignments which cover a wide range 
of reading and writing tasks. They are expected to complete the writing 
process of drafting, revising, re-drafting and publishing in all parts of these 
assignments. They are assessed on each part and have their own opportunity 
to comment on the assignment. Parents are also invited to comment when the 
assignment goes hom.e. 

Oral communication 

This part of the assessment book consists of focused observations from the 
teacher, peers and the student, based on specific objectives. For example, 
prior to a prepared talk, students may be told that they need to focus on three 
things (e.g. eye contact with the audience, use of prompt cards and loudness 
of voice), which will then be used as the basis of assessment. 

Sections 6-11 

The next six sections deal with other areas of the curriculum, namely: 
mathematics, society and environment, science and technology, health and 
personal development, and the arts. Assessment follows patterns similar to 
those described for eadier sections and includes students' own reflections, the 
teacher's observations and comments and parents' comments. However, the 
final section (12) is common to all curriculum areas. 

12 Assignments 

Students in our classes are often involved in working on negotiated assign- 
ments, which gives them opportunities to organise their own work. They are 
encouraged to plan their work and to place tasks on a time line. This helps 
them to be realistic about their goals, to keep up-to-date with their tasks, to 
negotiate extensions of time when necessary and plan their home work. It 
provides parents with the same information, and we find this section particul- 
arly useful as a focus for parent-teacher interviews, as well as for student- 
teacher discussions. 

Some hints 

We have gone through a lot of trial and error to evolve our system. We found 
that discussing what we each thought was important to include helped to firm 
up our ideas, but it certainly did not happen all at once. We took risks in 
handing over a good portion of assessment to students and parents. However, 
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we have all found that it really works as a way of providing ongoing inform- 
ation about student performance and involvement to those most concerned: 
students, parents and teachers. 

Our experience enables us to offer the following hints for starting and using 
an assessment book. 

• Choose an area of curriculum with which you feel comfortable. 

• Use the book every day and take class time to establish routines for using 
it. 

• Demonstrate the kinds of writing involved. Remember that students may 
not have experienced them before. 

• Reteach the use of the book when necessary. 

• Always respond and be positive in your responses. 

• Explain to the students why you are using the book (they are the main 
audience). 

• Keep fhe language simple, meaningful and explicit. 

• Develop and use your recording systems according to your objectives. 

• Find someone to work with to develop an assessment book. 

• Start small — do not try it all at once. 

• Don't be discouraged by minor setbacks. Establishing an assessment book 
is a long process. Keep going; it really is worth it. 

• Be adaptable. Assessment books can be evolved from your beliefs and 
your current practices and record keeping. 

• Be open with parents. Explain what you are doing and why. You might 
talk about your uncertainties and reservations: e.g. your handwriting may 
not be as clear as usual because you are trying to give immediate re- 
sponse; you are writing *off the top of your head' and so there may well be 
some errors. 

• Provide lots of opportunities for all parties to be involved in assessment. It 
does not all resi on your shoulders. 
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Weekly reviews 

As we have indicated, an important component of assessment in our classes is 
the weekly review, in which students reflect on their week's work, attitude 
and behaviour. It also gives them an opportunity to set goals for the next week. 

When students have finished writing, we add our reflective remarks. The 
reviews are then put into their assessment books and taken home for parents 
to read, sign and comment on. 

While the weekly review works well at all levels, the format will vary accord- 
ing to the age of your students, their experience with self-assessment, and 
your knowledge of their abilities and experiences. We have found that once 
our students become experienced with writing reviews, we are able to negot- 
iate a variety of formats for use throughout the year. By providing a variety of 
formats you are able to maintain their enthusiasm, respond to varying needs 
and improve your program planning. 

A weekly review may contain any of the following items. 

• A blank page inviting your students to respond to their week's learning. 

• Focused questions, e.g: 

What do you feel you have learned/achieved this iveek? 
What things did you do in class this week that helped you learn? 
In what areas do you feel you need more help or practice? 
What activity did you find most enjoyable and ivhy? 

• Rating along a continuum: 

poor 0 1 2 3 4 5 excellent 

- this week overall 
-yard behaviour 

- class behaviour 

- curriculum subjects. 

We also ask students to explain why they decided on each particular rating. 

• Goal setting: 



My goals next 


How will 1 


How will 1 know 


week. 


achieve them? 


Tve succeeded? 


1. 






2. 






3. 
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• Teacher comment. 

• Parent comment. 

One difficulty that many students have is recalling everything they did dur- 
ing the week. To help overcome this, we have used the following strategies 
prior to writing: 

• brainstorming the week's activities 

• enlarging and pinning up a copy of the teacher s program for all to read 

• maintaining an ongoing list of each day's activities. 

Each of these helps students to recall what the highlights have been for them 
and ensures a range of responses for us to read. 

Initially we demonstrate how to write weekly reviews, emphasising as we 
do so our expectation that students will write about their own learning. We 
find that some students new to this kind of writing use our model until they 
gain the confidence to vary it. We also demonstrate goal setting, which is im- 
portant because many students tend to set broad goals (e.g. improve my 
handtvriting) rather than specific goals (e.g. improve hoivljoin the r and o 
together). 

For students, the most valuable part of the review is the teacher's response. 
Our method is to provide immediate and relevant feedback. It shows the stud- 
ents that we value their learning, their efforts and their development. Our 
responses acknowledge these things positively and indicate how we will help 
the student in the following week. 

For the teacher, it is a time-consuming job. It may take two hours to respond 
to the whole class when you first start, but as you gain experience in respond- 
ing this time shortens considerably. The rewards are great if you persevere. 
Your responses are eagerly awaited and you gain more detailed knowledge of 
your students' strengths and weaknesses, their preferred learning styles, their 
perceptions of class life, and the tasks in which they have been involved. With 
such knowledge you are able to better plan effective learning for all students. 

For parents, the weekly review provides real knowledge about their child- 
ren's activities at school, the progress they are making, the feelings they have 
about their work, and how they can be helped at home. Weekly reviews have 
an immediacy for parents. There is no longer any ^hidden curriculum' because 
they are aware of your expectations of the children. The positive nature of 
your feedback encourages a feeling of approachability, and allows parents to 
follow up any issues, problems and concerns they may have, promptly. 

We have noticed that since we have been using weekly reviews in our 
classes, very few parents request comparisons bet\veen students, marks or 
grades. Neither students nor parents are using these as a measure of students' 
progress. Instead parents listen to their children and share the ongoing self 
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and teacher evaluation which they receive weekly. Informal interviews be- 
tween teacher and parents are often initiated by parents. Because of our 
shared understanding of the children's learning, attitudes and development, 
we are usually able to reach a mutually satisfying resolution to most problems. 

Conclusion 

Many schools have a policy that requires formal parent-teacher interviews. 
We find that preparing for these is no longer an onerous task. With the assess- 
ment book parents already have a sound knowledge of what has been taught, 
what is expected and what has been achieved, and they are able to talk about 
specific areas of concern rather than generalities. 

While we do not believe that formal written reports are necessary if ongoing 
assessment is in place, some schools still require them. You will find that the 
assessment that you and your students have been involved in will make this a 
simple task. It is our experience that the more teachers use ongoing assess- 
ment and reporting which is shared with parents and involves student self- 
assessment, the more parents request this kind of assessment to replace 
formal school reporting. 
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1 1 DEVELOPING A MUmDlMENSrONAL 
I I INTERACTrVE INFORMATrON NETWORK 



Heather Fehring 



For a long time I have questioned the assumption that an education system 
needs to impose state-wide testing to demonstrate accountability to the 
public. If the public requireji demonstration of literacy standards, why is the 
solution to impose literacy measures designed at the bureaucratic centre of 
the system — in other words, a top-down model of measurement? Why have 
we not looked for a hottom-up model with greater conviction? 

Historically, we have tended to collect quantitative data about a student's 
performance, often relying on externally devised measures and sometimes 
following central directives. For example, Chris had a percentile rank of 75 on 
this spelling test; Peta was in stanine 5 on that writing test; the average Year 6 
student would achieve a ^reading age' of 11 years 5 months on this reading 
test. However, it is now widely accepted that school policy, curriculum 
practice and assessment strategies should be integrally tied together, so that 
each flows consistently from the other, as shown below. 



School Policy 

phiiosophicat and educational 
principles underlying the 
organisation of the school 



Curriculum 
Practice 

learning experences 
which embody the beliefs 
expressed 
in the school policy 




Assessment 
Strategies 

techniques which reflect 

the principles 
stated in the school policy 
and the reality of the school's 
curriculum practice 
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Running record 

A systematic technique for observing, recording and analysing students' oral 
reading behaviour. It is used in the Early Literacy m-Service Course (ELIC). 

Miscue analysis 

A technique for recording and analysing students' oral reading errors in order to 
gain an insight into the reading processes they employ. 

Cloze procedure 

Involves getting students to fill in words deliberately omitted from a passage of text. 
When well designed, it allows teachers to analyse the silent reading strategies that 
students are using. 

Retelling procedures 

Various techniques which demonstrate students' understanding of a text. They are 
best described in Read and Retell (Brown & Camboume 1987). 

Proofread-check-correct procedure 

A method which encourages a student to proofread a passage to identify possible 
errors, check them against a writing resource (e.g. a dictionary or wall chart), and 
correct any inaccuracies. 

Anecdotal/observational records 

Logbooks/joumals/notebooks in which a teacher records observations of students' 
behaviour in the classroom. 

Self-assessment journals 

Journals kept by students to reflect on their own progress in particular curriculum 
areas. 

Self-evaluation statements 

Critical commentaries by students about their own learning processes. 
Reading choice records 

Many teachers require students to maintain some form of reading log, which can 
then be used to survey and discuss patterns of book selection and reading. 

Writing portfolios/folios 

These folders contain representative samples (i.e. draft, edited and published 
versions) of different types of writing. They include work from different points in 
time to record and demonstrate longitudinal progress. 



Qualitative assessment procedures 
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Accordingly, over the last decade or so, there has been a move by school 
communities away from a reliance upon quantitative assessment measures, 
particularly standardised reading, writing and spelling tests, to qualitative or 
descriptive strategies. Such strategies are classroom-based and are often de- 
signed by the class teacher. They aim to describe what literacy understandings 
and behaviours each child exhibits in authentic situations which reflect the 
normal day-to-day reading and writing tasks of the classroom. This kind of 
assessment is felt to be more effective in meeting the needs of students, teach- 
ers and parents. 

We now have at our disposal numerous techniques providing a variety of 
information on which we can draw to understand a student*s language 
progress. These techniques, a selection of which is set out on the facing page, 
allow us to provide rich, qualitative data at the local school level. 

However, many teachers have experienced problems in developing their 
own assessment tools. It takes time to develop and implement a classroom- 
based strategy effectively, whether it be a retelling protocol or a miscue 
analysis, and time is always short. In addition, some teachers feel the need of 
more professional development. What we need to do now is to investigate 
how to maximise the qualitative components of classroom-based techniques, 
share the accumulated expertise of local schools and minimise time- 
consuming mechanical processing, while acknowledging that systems need 
information for administrative decision making. 

I propose that we investigate the possibility of developing a multidimens- 
ional interactive information network. A student's language profile should 
consist of a variety of sources of information (multidimensional knowledge). 
A network could connect users (e.g. teachers, schools, etc.) by utilising a 
variety of communication mechanisms (e.g. personal computers, fax, video 
conferencing, video phones, scanners). Not only would such a network allow 
users to have a ^dialogue* (interact) about particular students' abilities; it 
would also facilitate the exchange of ideas and assessment techniques 
(information network). 

It is possible, even with current personal computer (PC) technology, to 
create local area networks (LANs). A local area network is simply a number of 
computers (e.g. PCs, printers, etc.) which are electronically connected to each 
other to exchange and process information. The word iocaP signifies that the 
network is geographically small — as, for example, between individual 
classrooms or departments within a school. The diagram overleaf shows one 
such LAN. 

Teacher 1 (Pat, in a Year 4 class) has developed an interesting series of cloze 
passages as part of the class assessment procedure for a social education topic 
on change which is being studied in the upper school. Teacher 4 (Morgan, in 
a composite Year 5/6 class) has developed a very effective self-assessment 
schedule for spelling. Pat and Morgan can exchange practices via their internal 
school-based LAN. 
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SERVER B 

another data storage location 
which may be in another 
departmental LAN 
or in another school 



A local area network (LAN) 

It is also possible to set up wide area networks (WANs). A wide area network 
is simply a computer network extending over a large geographic area. It may 
be made up of several LANs. For example, within a region or state, many in- 
dividual school-based LANs could be connected to each other, allowing 
different schools to exchange information. The diagram opposite shows how 
one such WAN might operate. 

School A has developed a series of criterion-based learning contracts for a 
Year 7 to 9 English course, and School B is using the same English curriculum 
guidelines. School A can share and transfer assessment practices to School B. 
A WAN could be especially beneficial for small rural schools or remote 
schools unable to get easy access to specialists. For example. School C has an 
experienced ELIC tutor on staff. School D, an isolated school, could fax or 
electronically mail a particular student^s assessment folio to this tutor. Via a 
WAN connection a two-way (tutor in School C - teacher in School D), or even 
a three-way (tutor in School C - teacher and student in School D) on-line 
consultation could take place. School E could utilise School D's miscue analysis 
procedure and processing capability to receive an (almost) instantaneous 
analysis of a student's strengths and an 'areas in need of further work' report. 
New ideas and techniques could be shared via an on-line 'assessment update 
bulletin'. 
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A wide area network (WAN) 

By utilising WANs, schools could tap into locally constructed assessment 
procedures, still maintaining the integrity of the Policy - Curriculum Practice - 
Assessment Strategies principle outlined at the beginning of this chapter. Such 
a system could be a true bottom-up assessment model and displace top-down 
models. 

As I have suggested, networks would also lend themselves to personal, in- 
teractive assessment practices, instead of the static, one-way, limited-time, 
paper and pencil techniques now current. A teacher, a student and a con- 
sultant could have live interaction via their respective PCs, faxes and phones. 
A 'discussion' could take place about the student's understanding of the 
proofreading and editing process in writing, or the practice of Look-Say- 
Cover- Write-Check in spelling, or about the student's reflections in response 
to a self-appraisal questionnaire on writing skills. On-line interactive assess- 
ment could be efficient and cost-effective in terms of travel and time saved, 
the utilisation of scarce expert personnel (e.g. psychologists, ELIC tutors), and 
well-constructed material. 

It would also be possible to accumulate common components in a data bank 
at a district, regional or state level. The information could then be used at a 
system level to address such issues as allocation of funds, accountability and 
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qualitative statements about literacy. This process would reflect the reality of 
classroom practice, and would be based on formative (ongoing) assessment 
rather than the summative variety characteristic of present notions of state- 
wide testing. 



Ministry of Education 

/ I \ 

literacy test imposed 
on individual schools 



Top-down model of measurement 



Ministry of Education 
Data Bank 

^ i V 

literacy information 
from individual schools 

/ I \ 

□ □ □ 

Bottom-up model of measurement 



To develop a multidimensional interactive information network, we need to 
investigate the possibilities thoroughly now, and be trialling prototypes in the 
1990s in preparation for the 21st century. 
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The increasing pressure for greater accountability whicli has accompanied 
recent economic changes has put assessment high on the educational 
agenda. There are four major groups requiring performance infomiation; 
students, teachers, parents and educational systems. This book surveys 
some of the recent developments in language assessment, both in Australia 
and overseas, which attempt to satisfy the needs of these groups. It looks 
at some of the issues which sun'ound these developments, raising questions 
about our views of knowledge and asking whether the needs of ail groups 
can be satisfied by one form of assessment. It also looks at the way some 
systems and some teachers have tackled the issues and offers practical 
suggestions for organising assessment in the classroom. 
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